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We were prepared to think well of this work from the 
specimen we have before had of the translator’s skill and 
candor. Nor have our expectations been disappointed ; for 
the few slight errors, which such an examination of Dr. Mur- 
dock’s present performance as we have given, has enabled 
us to detect, are not of a nature to impeach his character for 
impartiality and diligence. On the whole, the work does 
him great honor, and is creditable to the theological litera- 
ture of our country. 

The History of Mosheim, or Von Mosheim, for so we find 
we must now call him, has been long and extensively read. 
Its accuracy, in general, has stood the test of examination ; 
and the work, though not of a remarkably philosophical 
character, and greatly injured, as we think, by the old and 
absurd division by centuries, has been deservedly in high 
esteem, and, with all its defects, has really great merit. The 
prigcipal objections to it, in the form in which it has been 
known to the English reader, according to Dr. Murdock, 
are a faulty translation, and want of references to more copi- 
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ous sources of information. The translation does not profess 
to be a literal one. Dr. Maclaine very frankly tells us, that 
it was his aim to adhere rather to the spirit of his author, 
than to his mode of expression, which wants, he says, the 
ease and flow so agreeable to the ear ; and that he took the 
liberty occasionally to add a few sentences, for the sake of 
illustration, point, or finish. ‘The result, says Dr. Murdock, 
has been, that he has not only “essentially changed the 
style,’ but “greatly colored, and altered in many places, 
the sentiments of the historian.” ‘In short,” says he “he 
has paraphrased rather than translated a large part of the 
work. ‘The book is thus rendered heavy and tedious to the 
reader, by its superfluity of words ; and likewise obscure and 
indefinite, and sometimes self-contradictory, by the looseness 
of its unguarded statements.’’ One consequence has been, 
that Mosheim has been repeatedly and severely censured 
for what is, in fact, a fault of his translator. 

The above mentioned and other deficiencies and faults, Dr. 
Murdock has attempted to remedy, first, by giving an entirely 
new version, ‘close, literal, containing neither more nor 
less than the original, and presenting the exact thoughts of the 
author in the same direct, artless, and lucid manner, with as 
much similarity in the phraseology and modes of expression, 
as the idiom of the two languages would admit.” 

His greatest task, however, as he assures us, has not been 
that of translation. He has throughout, he says, compared 
the statements of Dr. Mosheim with the various original and 
secondary sources of information ; he has examined his facts 
and weighed his reasonings, and where he has detected, or 
supposed he has detected, errors or deficiencies, he has 
offered, in the form of notes, ‘‘ such statements or criticisms 
as he deemed necessary.”” When Dr. Mosheim differs from 
other historians of note, the difference is pointed out, the 
opinions of other writers are given, and the reader is left to 
draw his own inferences. Much also has been added jn the 
department of biography. ll the ancient Fathers, and emi- 
nent individuals named by Mosheim down to the period of 
the Reformation, have each a separate note appropriated 
to them, ‘‘ containing brief notices of the most material things 
known concerning them.”” Much critical attention has also 
been bestowed on doctrinal controversies, on heresies and sects, 
on ‘ the origin and history of the Reformation,” and “ the his- 
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tory of the English and Scottish churches, and of the Eng- 
lish dissenters.”’ Copious references are given particularly 
to writers who have appeared since the time of Mosheim. 
The best of Maclaine’s notes have been retained, and others 
are added from J. R. Schlegel, and Von Einem, who have 
given German translations of Mosheim, and from Schroeckh, 
Neander, and others. 

Such is the account which Dr. Murdock, in his Preface, 
has given of his labors and of their object. We think that he 
has been, in the main, successful. Itis true, his toils have im- 
parted to the work somewhat of a heterogeneous character. 
In its present form it is not entirely popular, and a great 
part of the notes will be passed over by the unlearned reader 
as useless. ‘The translation, however, is designed, as was 
the original, says Dr. Murdock, particularly to be a guide to 
“the more intelligent, and especially the younger clergy,” 
who may wish to extend their researches, furnishing them 
with ‘constant references to authorities, and to additional 
sources of information,” and at the same time, “ affording 
of itself a good general knowledge of the whole subject” of 
ecclesiastical history. In many respects it is well: fitted to 
answer this end, notwithstanding the defect, already alluded 
to, in the original plan. ‘This defect we consider a very se- 
rious one, and the student in ecclesiastical history is yet in 
want of something exactly suited to the purpose of direeting 
and facilitating his inquiries.* 

The version of Dr. Murdock is, for the most part, what, 
as we have said, it was designed to be, exceedingly literal. 
It has not the fullness and rotundity of Maclaine’s, but gener- 
ally much better represents the sense of the original. Those 
who have been acquainted with Mosheim only through the 
medium of Maclaine’s version, may be surprised to learn that 
his style is remarkable for its brevity and directness. It is 
simple, clear, and definite. ‘These qualities Dr. Murdock 
has in a great measure retained. ‘The effect of adhering 
rigidly to the letter of the original, however, has been occa- 





* Among the smaller compends for this purpose, we have met with 
none with which we have been so much pleased as with the little work 
of Schroeckh, “ Historia Religionis et Ecclesie Christiane,” —a trans- 
lation of which, with additional notes and references, would form no 
unsuitable companion to Muensciier’s “ Elements.” The edition before 
us is the fifth, and was published in 1808. 8vo. pp. 333. 
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sionally to give the style of his translation a little the appear- 
ance of stiffness, not to say awkwardness, of expression. 
Regarded merely as an English style, it might, perhaps, be 
pronounced formal, hard, and dry. We are not certain that 
a little more ease and freedom might not have been attained, 
consistently with fidelity to his author. To tell the truth, 
we think that in his eagerness to avoid the prolixness and 
verbosity of Maclaine, he has sometimes been betrayed into 
the opposite extreme. Occasionally, too, either from inad- 
vertency, or a desire to shun a coincidence of expression with 
his predecessor, he has been less successful in seizing the 
grace and propriety of the original phraseology. Sull we 
hesitate not to say that his version, as a whole, is vastly 
preferable to that of the former translator. 

The following short extract from the commencement of 
the First Chapter will give the reader some general notion of 
the difference of style in the two performances. We sub- 
join the original Latin at the foot of the page.* 


“A great part of the world was become subject to the Ro- 
man Empire, when Jesus Christ made his appearance upon 
earth. The remoter nations, which had submitted to the yoke 
of this mighty empire, were ruled, either by Roman governors 
invested with temporary commissions, or by their own prin- 
ces and laws, in subordination to the republic, whose sovereign- 
ty was to be acknowledged, and from which the conquered kings 
that were continued in their dominions, derived their borrowed 
majesty. At the same time the Roman people and their vener- 
able senate, though they had not lost all shadow of liberty, were 
yet, in reality, reduced to a state of servile submission to Au- 
gustus Cesar, who by artifice, perfidy, and bloodshed, had pro- 
ceeded to an enormous degree of power, and united in his own 
person the pompous titles of emperor, sovereign pontiff, censor, 
tribune of the people, proconsul ; in a word, all the great offices 





* “ Magna orbis terrarum, quum Deus hominem indueret, populo Ro- 
mano parebat. Is remotiores gentes aut per gubernatores, Presides- 
que Roma missos, non vero perpetuos, administrabat, aut suis ita Re- 
gibus et institutis uti patiebatur, ut magistatem tamen et supremam 
potestatem rei publice Romane venerarentur. Ipse vero Senatus, 
populusque Romanus, speciem licet omnem libertatis haud amisisset, 
re vera tamen uni serviebat Aueusto, Imperatori, Pontifici Maximo, 
Censori, Tribuno plebis, Proconsuli, omnibus, ut verbo dicam, reipubli- 
ce muneribus, in quibus dignitatis et auctoritatis publice aliquid erat, 
ornato.” Mosh. Inst. Hist. Eccles. p. 11. ed. Helmst. 1764. 


‘ 
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of the state.’ — Maclaine’s Translation, Vol. 1. pp. 19, 20. ed. 
Charlestown. 

‘* At the time when God became incarnate, a great part of 
the world was subject to the Romans. Their remoter provin- 
ces they either ruled by means of temporary governors and 
presidents sent from Rome, or suffered to live under their own 
kings and laws, subject to the sovereign control of the Roman 
republic. The senate and citizens of Rome, though not de- 
prived of all appearance of liberty, were really under the 
authority of one man, Augustus; who was clothed with the 
titles of Emperor, Pontifex Maximus, Censor, Tribune of the 
people, Proconsul ; in a word, with every office which conferred 


general power and preéminence in the commonwealth.’’ — Dr. 
Murdock’s Translation, Vol. 1. p. 25. 


Tt will be perceived, upon a comparison of the two trans- 
lations with the original, that Dr. Murdock’s, though in some 
respects faulty,* is far the more faithful of the two. The words 
italicized in the version of Maclaine, it will be seen, are addi- 
tions of his own. ‘The doctrine of the Divine incarnation 
which Mosheim has recognised, it will be observed, is sunk 
by Maclaine, whose translation, in this respect, is in better 
taste than the original, which confounds speculation with fact. 
Still the principle on which Dr. Murdock has proceeded, 
that is, to make Mosheim say in English precisely what he 
has said in Latin, and neither more nor less, is, according to 
our views, the only correct principle of translation. We 
confess we are totally opposed to this system of alteration 
and mutilation in works of history and literature. 

But after all, the great value of the work consists in the 





* Is it mere affectation in Dr. Murdock to say, “The senate and citi- 
zens of Rome?” “Senatus, populusque Romanus.” And why retain 
* Pontifex Maximus,” in the translation? The word “ amisisset” is 
better translated lost as Maclaine has it, than deprived, which Dr. Mur- 
dock has substituted. The term in the original is well chosen, and in 
this case, at least, Dr. Murdock would have done well to render 
his version what it professes to be, strictly “literal.” Occasional mi- 
nute blemishes of this sort occur throughout Dr. Murdock’s volumes. 
His expressions, though in general correct and appropriate, are now 
and then faulty, and would almost seem, at first view, to argue a want 
of nice discrimination and taste in the use of words. The heathen 
gods and goddesses were “ patterns, rather of preéminent vitiosity, than 
of virtue,” is hardly good English, and by no means does justice to 
the original — “ insignium potius vitiorum et scelerum, quam virtutum, 
exempla suppeditabant.” 
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notes. ‘To the inquirer these will be found exceedingly 
useful. They who have engaged in historical researches, 
and they alone, are qualified to estimate fully the importance 
of works which indicate the sources where the desired infor- 
mation may be found. By such works the labor of the 
student is immensely abridged, and he is saved perhaps 
weeks and months of wearisome toil. Dr. Murdock has ju- 
diciously transferred to his pages many valuable remarks 
from Mosheim’s ‘‘Commentaries on the Affairs of Chris- 
tians before the time of Constantine,” a work, by the way, 
which ought to be republished among us. ‘The notes from 
Schlegel, and Von Einem, particularly the former, and occa- 
sional extracts from Walch, constitute a valuable addition. 
The references to authorities appear to be particularly full 
as regards modern German writers, who since the time of 
Mosheim have been indefatigable laborers in the field of 
Christian antiquity. With regard to the biographical notices, 
in which Mosheim has dealt very sparingly, Dr. Murdock 
has left us little to desire. His sketches, to be sure, are 
necessarily very brief; but he has said something, we believe, 
of every one, good, bad, or indifferent, saint or sinner, who, 
was ever heard of in the annals of ecclesiastical story. At 
the close of the several earlier centuries he has subjoined a 
list of inferior writers not mentioned by Mosheim, with some 
few facts and dates respecting them, taken chiefly from the 
‘¢ Historia Literaria’’ of Dr. Cave. 

We have discovered no very important errors in Dr. Mur- 
dock’s performance ; but occasional blemishes, as before said, 
and a few marks of inadvertency, not to say carelessness, 
we think, here and there appear. In his biographical 
sketches he is sometimes a little more positive, as it appears 
to us, than the evidence authorizes. The fact is, in regard 
to many of the Fathers at least, that the times of their birth, 
conversion, and death, the dates of their several works, in a 
word, the chronology of their lives generally, and the author- 
ship of several of the productions attributed to them, are in- 
volved in no little obscurity, and it will not do for a writer 
to be too confident that he has obtained the exact truth. 

Dr. Murdock seems inclined to assert the genuineness of 
some of the works ascribed to the Apostolic Fathers in terms 
much stronger than we should venture to use. Dr. Semler, 
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who, according to Herbert Marsh,* ‘‘ has made a more particu- 
lar study of ecclesiastical history perhaps than any man that 
ever lived,” without hesitation rejects all of them as spurious,+ 
and we are not aware that more recent inquiries have brought 
to light any new arguments in favor of their genuineness. ‘The 
controversy does not appear to have engaged the attention 
of Dr. Murdock. At least, he has added nothing material 
to Mosheim’s catalogue of references to the old and well 
known writers on the subject. Some allowance, however, 
must be made for the want of any libraries deserving the name 
in this country, in consequence of which the inquirer becomes 
embarrassed at every step. Instead of finding the books 
he needs on the shelves of our public libraries, he is compell- 
ed to suspend his researches till he can send for them across 
the Atlantic. This, besides that it requires no ordinary stock 
of patience, demands, considering the high duties on foreign 
books, ample funds, which it seldom falls to the lot of pro- 
fessional men, who are the principal contributors to the 
literature of our country, to enjoy. As regards a certain 
class of books, the tax amounts almost to a total prohibi- 
tion of their use. ‘The act imposing it, is intended, we sup- 
pose, to protect American manufactures. But such, as 
every one, who knows any thing of the subject, is aware, 
is not its practical operation; for the class of books in ques- 
tion are many of them such as we cannot hope to see repub- 
lished here, at least for a hundred years to come. To all 
practical purposes, the duty is neither more nor less than a 
tax on knowledge. 

But to proceed with our remarks upon Dr. Murdock, we 
are surprised to find the ‘‘ Hortatory Address,” and the 
“Oration”? to the Greeks, and the fragment of the piece on 
the ‘“‘ Monarchy of God,” placed by him among the undis- 
puted writings of Justin Martyr. The genuineness of the 
first is, to say the least, matter of great doubt, and the evi- 
dence in favor of the others weaker still. 

The genuineness of the treatise on the “ Death of the 
Persecutors,” ascribed to Lactantius, too, we had supposed 





* Michaelis’ Introduction. Vol. 1. p. 360. ed. London, 1819. 
+ Comment. Hist. de Antiquo Christianorum Statu. 
t See Christian Examiner, New Series, Vol. 11. p. 149. 
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by no means matter of certainty. Dr. Murdock pronounces 
quite authoritatively, that ‘there is no good reason to doubt 
its genuineness.” Yet such men as Lardner, Le Nourry, 
Le Clerc, Maffei, and other very judicious critics, have 
thought that they discovered “ good reason ”’ for hesitating to 
receive it as a work of Lactantius. They may have been 
mistaken. We do not say that they were not. Still it 
requires some little confidence to assert peremptorily that a 
book is genuine in opposition to the decision of such writers. 

Dr. Murdock is not quite accurate, we think, in the ac- 
count he gives of the sentiments of Origen.* He enumer- 
ates as among the “ general truths,” which Origen “did not 
permit to be called in question for a moment,” the propo- 
sition, that “the Holy Spirit,in honor and dignity, is jomed 
with the Father and Son.” If by this, Dr. Murdock means 
to insinuate, as we suppose he does, that Origen regarded 
the Spirit as equal with the Father and Son, the representa- 
tion is erroneous. ‘This doctrine, Origen, as is evident from 
the whole tenor of his writings, never thought of asserting. 
Far from being a truth which he never “ permits to be called 
in question,” it is perpetually denied by him. 

It is true, Origen, according to the version of Rufinus, 
(who, it is to be remembered, took the liberty to alter the 
original when it contained expressions relating to the Son 
and Spirit, which seemed likely to offend Latin ears, as not 
sufficiently orthodox,) is made to say,t that ‘the Holy 
Spirit is associated in honor and dignity with the Father and 
Son,” according to the traditionary doctrine ; but he imme- 
diately adds that whether ‘‘ begotten or unbegotten,” does 
not appear. Instead of the expression “ begotten or unbe- 
gotten,” Jerome, who had access to the original, and pro- 
fesses to give a faithful translation in opposition to the corrupt 
version of Rufinus, has “‘ made or unmade.” Either ex- 
pression would imply Origen’s doubt, at least, of the supreme 
divinity of the Spirit. Jerome asserts more than this, 
and his language is worth quoting at length. He tells us,t 
speaking of the errérs which are found in Origen’s books 
‘Of Principles,” that Origen “pronounces the Spirit to be 
third in dignity and honor after the Father and Son, con- 





* Vol. 1. pp. 216, 217. + De Princip. Pref. § 4. 
} Epist. ad -Avit. 94 al. 59. 
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cerning which, though he says he is ignorant whether made 
or unmade, yet he afterwards expresses his views, affirming 
that nothing i is unmade excepting the Father alone.” This is 
pretty plain testimony. It is fully confirmed, however, by 
other ancient writers, and by passages which occur in the 
genuine writings of the learned Father himself. Epiphanius* 
informs us that Origen pronounced the Spirit to be ‘a crea- 
ture,’ and Photius says} that he affirms the ‘“‘ Son to have 
been made by the Father, and the Holy Spirit by the Son.”’ 
The latter doctrine certainly seems to be plainly taught by 
Origen in his commentary on John i i. 3. ‘* All things were 
made by,” or through, “ him,” that is, the Son, as an instru- 
ment. Among the things thus made, Origen, if we under- 
stand him, includes the Spirit.t How then can Dr. Murdock 
affirm that Origen regarded the proposition, that the Spirit is 
*« joined in honor and dignity with the Father and Son,” as 
a truth, ‘“‘not to be called in question,” using the terms of 
the proposition, as we suppose, in the modern sense, for he 
does not intimate that he employs them in any other ¢ ? 

Another error of less magnitude occurs in Dr. Murdock’s 
statement of the views of Origen. He speaks of the Son as 
having, according to Origen, ‘‘ arded the father in the whole 
work of creation.”” The term used by Origen and the Fathers 
generally to express the office of the Son in the work of 
creation is ministered, which, as they employed it, uniformly 
implies secondary agency. "They speak of the ‘Son not as 
the coadjutor, but as the instrument of the Father in the 
work of creation. This is well known to all who have atten- 
tively read the Fathers of the first three centuries. 

Dr. Murdock appears to be well satisfied with the Ortho- 
doxy of the Fathers. That of Rufinus, he thinks, ought never 
to have been called in question, and he has little fault to find 
with Origen’s even. He must either be very indulgent in 
his notions of Orthodoxy, or he cannot have studied the sen- 
timents of the Fathers very profoundly. Perhaps the former, 
for he has occasionally expressed himself with great liberality. 





* Her. 64.— Adv. Orig. § 5, 8. 

+ Biblioth. cod. 8. Origen, says Photius, asserted that the Spirit 
prevades only the sanctiiied, the Son, or logos, things endowed with 
reason, the Father, all things. ib. 

t Opp. iv. pp. 60,61. See also Huet. Orig. Lib. 1. Ques, 2. n. 21 
24 


we 
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Thus, speaking of the Apostle’s Creed, he says,* “It is a 
most valuable monument of the church; because it shows 
what, in the early ages, were considered as the great, the 
peculiar, and the essential doctrines of the Gospel; viz. 
those all-important facts, which are summarily recounted in 
this Creed.”’ This is all very well. ‘To such Orthodoxy 
we have no objection. 

The question of the Orthodoxy of the Fathers, however, 
does not appear to be one on which Dr. Murdock has be- 
stowed any very particular attention. His references on the 
subject are singularly defective. He directs the attention of 
his readers to Bishop Bull,t but has not, we believe, once 
named in this connexion, his antagonist, Whitby, who gave 
as thorough a refutation of the Bishop’s work, we suppose it 
will be admitted by all competent judges, as any book ever 
received.{ Whiston and Priestley share asimilar fate. Yet 
the former, certainly, had no contemptible knowledge of 
Christian antiquity, as is fully shown by his “ Primitive 
Christianity Revived.” We know that it has become a 
fashion with writers of a certain class to speak disparagingly 
of the labors of Dr. Priestley, and we mean not to say that 
he had studied the Fathers as profoundly and as extensively 
as some continental scholars before and since his time. But 
on certain points, his examination of their writings appears to 
have been conducted with no little care ; and though he may 
have fallen into some trifling errors, his general conclusions 
yet remain unshaken. 

We would not be understood to insinuate that these omis- 
sions (and we could name others equally striking) are to be 
attributed to design, on the part of Dr. Murdock; for he has 
given ample proofs of candor. They authorize the suspicion, 
however, that there is a class of writers, — certainly not be- 
neath notice, — on the subject of Christian antiquity, with 
which he has not been conversant. Such omissions appear 
the more extraordinary, when we recollect that he professes 
to have bestowed ‘ much and critical attention” on the Fa- 
thers, and especially on controversies relating to doctrines. 
While authors of the above description are not deemed 
worthy of a single reference, the name of so prejudiced a 





* Vol. 1. p. 96. + Defensio Fidei Nicene. 
+ Disquisitiones Modeste in Bulli Defensionem Fid. Nic. 
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writer as Milner, occurs on an average, we should say, 
throughout the first volume, to which our examination has 
been chiefly confined, once at least in every twenty or thirty 
ages. 

‘ Dr. Murdock, if we understand him, asserts,* that Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia was banished by the council of Nice. 
Such however does not appear to be the fact. Secundus of 
Ptolemais, one of the banished, reproached him to his face, 
with having subscribed the creed of the council to save him- 
self from exile. He was banished, however, as the historian 
Philostorgius tells us, within three months after the dissolu- 
tion of the council, as it would seem by command of the 
Emperor, on the charge of having relapsed into his former 
error, and afforded shelter to certain Arians who had been 
compelled to fly from Alexandria. 

Again, Dr. Murdock says that the council of Bithynia, of 
which we have an account in Sozomen,{ and which was the 
first Arian council, “ is either wholly overlooked by modern 
writers, or is confounded with that of Antioch in the year 
330.”§ This must be a mistake. It is certainly mentioned 
and obviously without the confusion alluded to, by Maim- 
bourg,|| by Le Clerc, by Du Pin,** by Fleury,t+ by 
Cave,{t by Whitby,$$ by Tillemont,|||| and we know not by 
how many others. 

We feel constrained to say that the work abounds with 
shameful errors of the press. Dr. Murdock was certainly 
not fortunate in his proof readers. ‘Thus we have among 
the Fathers, ‘‘ Clemment,” ‘ Irenaceus,” ‘* Uyprian,” 
and ‘‘ Fusebius.”? We hear of ‘* Rufinus” and ‘‘ Ruffinus,”’ 


* Vol. 1. p. 298. 

+ See Christian Examiner, Vol. vir. p. 318, New Series. 

t Hist. Lib. 1. c. 15. § Vol. 1. p. 345. 

|| Histoire de ?Arianisme, Tom. 1. p. 38. 

{| Biblioth. Univ. et Hist. Tom. x. p. 425. 

** Nouv. Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles. Tom. 1. p. 314. ed. Paris. 
1683. 

+ Histoire Eccles. Liv. 10. § 37. | 

tt Life of Athanasius, § 2. 

§§ Disquis. Modest. Lib. 1. § 7. 

\|\| New History of Ecclesiastical Writers. Vol. 1. p. 250. London, 
1672. See also his History of the Arians. In mentioning the coun- 
cil in a former number of this work we certainly had no suspicion that 
we were alluding to a fact “ generally overlooked by modern writers.” 
See Christian Examiner, Vol. vit. p. 308 and p. 313, New Series. 
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one form of writing the name occurring in Dr. Murdock’s 
Notes, about as often as the other; of Ammonius ‘‘Sacas”’ and 
Ammonius ‘‘ Saccas”’; of Caesarea, and ‘‘Caserea;”’ of the 
<< catechetie” school of Alexandria, and other things equally 
novel and strange. We are referred to “‘ N. Lardner’s Ad- 
vantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation.”” We 
do not recollect to have ever heard of this work before. John 
Leland wrote a book with a similar title, which we suspect 
is the treatise intended. 

Dr. Murdock seems to consider it an advantage of the 
present translation, that each volume, being furnished with 
a separate index, is ‘‘ a complete and independent work of 
itself.” Now, not to cavil at this language, which, however, 
to our ears sounds a little extraordinary as applied to the 
several volumes of an historical work, the want of a general 
index, is, we think, a deficiency, which is by no means 
compensated by the possession of a separate index to each 
volume. 

These many appear trifling criticisms, and we may seem 
to betray a disposition to find fault. We have no such dis- 
position. ‘The general tone of our remarks will abundantly 
show, that we are influenced by no unfriendly feeling toward 
Dr. Murdock. he defects we have pointed out are not 
such as to affect very materially the character of his work, 
with which we have professed ourselves satisfied. We have 
only to thank the writer, in conclusion, for the service he has 
rendered to the cause of theological learning in our country, 
and express the hope that he may be induced to continue: 
his very useful labors. 


Arr. Il. — Reasons for the Unitarian Belief, plainly stated 
in Nine Lectures, by Lutner Hamivron, Minister of 


the First Congregational Society in Taunton. Boston. 
L. C. Bowles. 1830. 12mo. pp. 137. 


Tus book should have received from us an earlier notice ; 
and our only apology for neglecting it is, that we find it im- 
possible to review all religious works of merit at the time of 
their appearance, and not easy, afterwards, to make up our 
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arrears. “Our silence in the present case has not been owing 
to any want of a favorable estimation of Mr. Hamilton’s 
Lectures, for we regarded them as valuable contributions to 
our stock of controversial and doctrinal theology, when we 
first read them, and we so regard them now. 

The first of these Lectures is designed to prove the utility 
of religious inquiry and discussion, and is an excellent intro- 
duction to the remainder of the course. The second is on 
the Unity of God. The third is occupied in showing, that 
the Divine Person whom our Saviour and his Apostles com- 
monly called “the Father,” is the only true God. In the 
fourth, proof is abundantly offered, that Jesus Christ was, 
both in nature and office, inferior to and dependent upon the 
Father. The fifth is on the meaning of the phrase “ Holy 
Spirit,” in which the writer maintains the opinion, that it 
means commonly, if not invariably, in the New Testament, 
miraculous gifts. The sixth consists of comments on the 
evidence which is chiefly relied on, to prove the doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘The seventh is on the death of Christ. The 
eighth treats of the character of man as a moral being ; and 
the ninth of the sufficiency of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Hamilton is remarkably happy in presenting well 
known passages of Scripture in the most convincing positions 
for the argument he has in hand. They are passages which 
we have always seen to be anti-trinitarian, but not so posi- 
tively and exclusively so as since we have been led by his 
few comments upon them to behold them in a fresher and 
stronger light. ‘Ihe comments are not labored or ingenious, 
but quite simple and direct. ‘Take the following instance : 


‘**In reply to the scribe’s question, ‘ Which is the first com- 
mandment of all?’ our Saviour answered and announced the 
doctrine of the unity of God in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our “God is one Lord.’ Ob- 
serve that Christ did not intimate at this or any other time, 
that he had any new revelation to make, or any new doctrine 
to teach, in relation to the unity of God. But his language 
should be understood as a clear declaration to the contrary, — 
a declaration, that he himself received the doctrine in the same 
sense, in which it was understood by his nation generally. The 
Jews have always worshipped God as one, absolutely and per- 
fectly one being, mind, spirit, or person.”’ — pp. 15, 16, 
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Here is another: 


‘**T now invite your attention to another remarkable passage ; 
remarkable because there could not have been stronger testi- 
mony given to the great truth, that the Divine Person called ‘the 
Father,’ is alone the only true God. I refer to the language of 
Christ as recorded by John xvii. 3. 

“It was on an interesting occasion not long before our Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion, after he had discoursed to his disciples on 
the things which should happen subsequently to his death, that 
he lifted up his eyes to heaven and said, — ‘ Father, the hour is 
come, glorify thy Son,’ — and in the course of his prayer — 
‘This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” ‘To whom was 
this language addressed ?— This is the only inquiry that we 
need make, that we may learn who is the only true God. Ob- 
serve that Jesus Christ addresses this prayer to a Divine Person ; 
— ‘that they might know thee, the only true God’; and from 
the commencement of the prayer it is manifest that this Divine 
Person is the one, who, in the New Testament, is commonly 
denominated ‘the Father’ Christ’s words are, — ‘ Father, the 
hour is come’ —‘ This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God.’ It is the Father alone who is here 
called the only true God; the Father alone, therefore, is the 
one Jehovah whom the Jews worshipped. Besides, if the 
Divine Person called the Father is the only true God, no other 
person can be the true God. And is not that language of 
Christ in this prayer absolute, and exclusive of the claims of 
all other persons or beings to supreme worship? ‘ That they 
might know Thee, the only true God.’ When he, whom the 
Father had sanctified and sent into the world, declares in a 
solemn act of worship, that the person called the Father is the 
only true God, what presumption is it in an uninspired, fallible 
man, to affirm that any other person is the only true God. We 
have Christ’s example in an act of religious worship, and his 
solemn declaration, to teach us that only the Father is the true 
God. This is the natural and obvious interpretation of the 
passage.” — pp. 25, 26. 


The following extract from the fifth Lecture is a still more 
striking example of the author’s clear manner of exhibiting 
Scripture evidence. It is a comment on a text, which 
appears to us conclusive against the doctrine of the distinct 
personality of the holy spirit. 
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‘* Before I.leave this branch of my subject, I would invite 
your attention to a striking passage in John vii. 39. ‘This he 
spake of the spirit, which they that believe on him should re- 
ceive ; for the holy ghost was not yet given, for Jesus was not 
yet glorified.’ The word ‘ given’ is not in the original, and it is 
accordingly, in the common version, printed in italics. The 
Evangelist, then, does affirm in so many words, ‘ There was no 
holy spirit yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified!’ ‘The 
meaning of this declaration agrees perfectly with the significa- 
tion which I think the phrase almost always has in the New 
Testament ; but it is utterly inconsistent with the doctrine that 
there is an eternal intelligent agent, distinct from the Father and 
equal with him, and whose appropriate or distinguishing name 
was, Holy Spirit. ‘There was no holy spirit yet,’ says the 
sacred writer ; meaning that there had not been any commu- 
nication of the extraordinary gifts which Jesus had promised, 
because he was not yet glorified. Had it been the doctrine of 
Christ, or the doctrine of the ancient prophets, that there is a 
person or being eternal, almighty, infinite, equal with the Fa- 
ther, and at the same time distinct from him, and whose dis- 
tinguishing name was Holy Spirit; who can believe that the 
Evangelist would have made the declaration, ‘ There was no 
holy spirit yet, because Jesus was not yet,’ ”’ &c. — pp. 54, 55. 


To those who wish to see clear and striking views of the 
subjects embraced in these Nine Lectures, we unhesitatingly 
recommend them. ‘The author speaks as to wise men, and 
calls on them for their judgment. If they will hear him 
candidly, and as wise men should, we believe that their 
judgment will be most favorable to him and his cause. 





Art. II]. — The African Repository. 


Pernaps no professedly charitable institution ever found- 
ed in this country has been the object of more opposition, 
or the occasion of more prejudice, in a given number of 
years, than the American National Society for the Coloniza- 
tion of the Free Blacks. ‘This circumstance, we confess, is 
not much of a marvel in our eyes. We have never expected 
that this Society would command universal admiration, or 
even approbation, so far as its principles were understood, 
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and still less where they were misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. Good men might ever so devoutly pray, and ever 
so diligently labor, for such a consummation of unanimity, 
but wise men could hardly be supposed to rely upon it. 
There never has been, and probably never will be, — in this 
country, least of all others, — a project so popular as not to 
be obnoxious to the contradiction and the counteraction of a 
party. It will be opposed, if for no other reason, because it 
is popular. 

We would not be thought to say that all the hostility, and 
far less all the indifference, encountered by the Colonization 
Society, is attributable to no other motive than this. On 
the contrary, while we ascribe the latter generally to a lack 
of information or reflection respecting the interests in ques- 
tion, we regard and receive the former for what it purports 
to be, — an hostility grounded on certain causes, and sup- 
ported, after some fashion, by certain reasons, —and with 
this view, at this time, we propose very briefly to allude to 
some of those alleged causes and reasons. It remains to 
be seen whether the friends of African Colonization have, 
conscientiously, any thing more to fear from the objections, 
than from the exertions, of their opponents. 

A writer in the last Number of this Journal, whose order 
of argument we shall follow to some extent, for the sake of 
convenience, brings forward against the Society an exposi- 
tion of views w hich appear to be substantially identical with 
those of a class of people commonly called Abolitionists. 
These, it is well known, are not merely anti-slavery men ; 
for that characteristic not only belongs also, as will be seen 
in the sequel, to the Colonizationists, but to all New Eng- 
land without doubt, and we rather apprehend to a great 
majority of the residue of the whole country, including the 
Southern States. ‘The Abolitionists distinguish themselves 
by exclusively insisting, in a particular manner, on a parti- 
cular mode of opposing slavery. We say exclusively, be- 
cause it seems to us that they tolerate no argument, 
but their own. They habitually designate the Colonization 
Society, for example, as a set of “‘ men-stealers ! ” 

In justice to the writer just referred to, we should observe 
that he makes use of none of this foul language ; and hence 
it is that we feel the greater willingness to notice the process 
of ratiocination by which he has undoubtedly persuaded him- 
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self, and would of course persuade his readers, to oppose 
and despise the institution which we have undertaken to 
defend. It gives us pleasure also to find that he has drop- 
ped the stale calumny about the Society’s compelling, or 
conniving at, the compulsion of the transportation of emigrants. 
At least, he does not avow it as a distinct charge, though he 
seems to have spared no pains to extend his line of battle 
by introducing as many accusations as could well be made to 
stand together. Indeed, he talks in two or three instances of 
the expulsion of our colored population by the Soeiety, and 
even professes to believe that he has shown that to be their 
“aim ’’; but as there is neither proof, nor pretence of proof, 
to support such a position, we are charitable enough to 
account for the insinuation on the score of an old habit and 
bad company. Whether, however, it is slander aforethought, 
or mere jargon (to use the only applicable word which oc- 
curs to us), may be fairly left to the conscience of the writer 
himself to decide. 

His objections to the Society, though somewhat more for- 
midably spread out, amount substantially to the following : 

1. They propose to effect impossibilities. 

2. So far as the removal of our black population is possi- 
ble, it is not desirable. 

3. The Society discourage and abuse the free blacks. 

4. They encourage slavery and the slave-trade. 

5. They use inconsistent and contrary arguments in their 
appeals to the North and the South respectively. 

Previously to replying to any of these charges in detail, 
but in general reference to them all, let us summarily ex- 
plain what we understand to have been, and to be, the real 
objects of the Colonization Society. ‘This may be considered 
the more proper, that it is not uncommon among our fellow citi- 
zens of this part of the country, to mistake those objects for the 
mere expectations or calculations of some of the individual 
friends of the institution, — generally of the most ardent tem- 
perament, and not always the best informed about the Society 
itself, its principles, or its history. ‘The cause has unquestion- 
ably suffered, however unreasonably, by being confounded 
with all the multifarious schemes and whims, foreign to it in 
fact, but connected with it by its advocates. Let us separate, 
as far as justice demands, the one from the other, lest we 
unadvisedly imitate the example of that brilliant people of olden 
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time, who were somewhat needlessly frightened by mistaking 
a horse, with a rider on his back, for a Centaur. The Col- 
onization Society has been made a monster of, in much the 
same way. 

The constitution states their object to be, simply, the remov- 
al of such of our free blacks as are desirous to leave this 
country for a foreign one. In other words, the Society aimed 
at the establishment of a foreign colony of American free 
blacks. The place subsequently chosen as the theatre of 
experiment, was a territory on the coast of Western Africa, 
which has been called Liberia. 

Now, we have no hesitation in saying, that we believe such 
and such only to be the real design of the Society. They 
never have u.dertaken to drain this country of the slaves or of 
the free blacks, to suppress the African slave-trade, or to civ- 
ilize the African continent. What effect upon these various 
communities and interests they anticipated, and still anticipate, 
may arise, not from the Colonization Society, but from colo- 
nization itself, is another question, — and one which will receive 
its due consideration hereafter. Suffice it to say for the pres-' 
ent, that they looked with a single eye to the attainment of the 
purpose just named, — the foundation of the Liberian Repub- 
lic, — for well known substantive reasons, and upon distinct 
principles, peculiar to that purpose alone, and alone sufficient, 
in their view, to justify the disinterested labor and expense 
which they proposed to bestow. 

We have not here mistaken our own construction for the 
constitution or the declarations of the Society itself. Their 
official publication, ‘‘'The African Repository,” so often cited 
by this writer, is full of distinct avowals and disavowals on this 
point, from beginning to end. One of the first editorial arti- 
cles which ever appeared in its pages, states the Society’s 
whole plan to be the ‘“‘tranfer of our colored people to 
Africa.” Again, itis to “restore them to the country of their 
ancestors’ ; and ‘‘ nothing more than this does the Coloni- 
zation Society directly propose to accomplish.”* The 
Secretary, in his letter to Mr. Early, of Georgia, (the same 
gentleman who afterwards gave his own slaves to be coloniz- 
ed,) expressed the same thing thus: “ The specific object to 
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which the operations and funds of the Society are devoted, is 
to transfer, with their own consent, the free people of color,”’ 
&c.* Still more distinctly, the Connecticut State Society 
declare, in one of their annual addresses to the public: — 
‘“‘ The simple object of the American Colonization Society, 
is to plant colonies of free blacks, from the United States, 
upon the coast of Africa.” + Numberless citations might be 
made to the same effect. 

The truth is, the opponents of the Society, when they 
speak of the impracticableness of its purposes, and the inad- 
equacy of its means, substitute a theory of their own for the 
one professed to be that of the institution. For example, 
as Mr. Clay observed, at the annual meeting in 1827, in re- 
lation to two points of attack most in vogue, — “‘ They repre- 
sent that the purpose of the Society is, to export the whole 
African population of the United States, bond and free ; 
and they pronounce this design unattainable.”’ Well might 
he add, “Agreed ; but that ts not what the Society con- 
templates.” ¢ 

In another view of the subject, our opponents confound 
the direct object of colonization with its ultimate possible 
and perhaps probable results ; and they confound the induce- 
ments of those who encourage it, with their plans of action. 
And what, it may be asked, are or were these inducements ? 
What direct good is there in colonization itself? What is to 
be, or is, the intrinsic benefit of the Liberian settlements ; 
or, in the Society’s language, of ‘‘ simply planting colonies 
of free blacks on the coast of Africa ’’? 

Our answer to these queries is, -— The education and ele- 
vation of the free blacks themselves. This, and this alone, 
is, and always has been, the first and greatest object of the 
institution. All other objects are only consequent upon 
this, and, as involved within this, only make it the more an 
object. 

If, for instance, this country shall ever be inhabited by 
white men alone, it will be because another shall be provided 
for the blacks, which they shall prefer to this; and which 
may be an asylum for such as are kept in bondage here 
because their masters, and the States they live in, profess 
their unwillingness to manumit them, or suffer them to be 
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manumitted, except on condition of removal. The provision 
of such an asylum, say the Society, will at least be the per- 
formance of the condition required, so far as the emanci- 
pation of this class of slaves is concerned. If they shall not 
be liberated according to promise, our duty at least will be 
discharged. And meanwhile, if any other rational mode of 
emancipation, better than ours, or more acceptable to the 
parties in the case, can be devised, so much the better. We 
shall have done no harm to the slaves, at all events ;- and we 
shall also be, at all events, accomplishing, i in the mean time, 
without any contingency, the grand direct purpose for which 
our institution was formed. 

So, if the slave-trade, now so flagrantly carried on upon 
the Western Coast of Africa, shall ever be either suppressed 
or reduced by means of such a system of colonial, agricul- 
tural, commercial, and martial occupation of the coast, as is 
very ‘generally believed, by those best informed on the sub- 
ject, to be the most promising expedient for effecting that 
purpose, it will be brought about, so far as our settlements 
have a part in it, most immediately and eminently to their 
mercantile emolument and moral improvement ; and not only 
by their instrumentality, but by the active services which 
their previously established vigor and character shall enable 
them to bestow to advantage. ‘Their prosperity will be 
indispensable, in like manner, as a stepping-stone for reach- 
ing the natives with the influences of civilization and Chris- 
tianity ; — which consideration, indeed, is virtually included 
in the last named. ‘Thus it is, we repeat, that the whole 
substantive design of the Colonization Society resolves itself 
into the simple and plain one, stated in their constitution as 
the colonization of free colored volunteers from America in 
Africa, and by the Connecticut Branch, as ‘the planting of 
colonies.” 

No reader who is at all familiar with either the proceed- 
ings or the publications of the Society, will suspect us of 
having here misstated their design. For the informa- 
tion, however, of avother class, who have endeavoured to 
impose on the public an imaginary design of their own 
for that of the institution, and then pronounced it inconsis- 
tent and impossible, —and at the same time to give some 
of the reasons of the real theory, — we annex a few author- 
ities in point. ‘The Repository ”’ is full of similar ones. 
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The Society ‘“‘ proposes to transfer to Africa our free people 
of color, and there enable them to govern themselves, and found 
the invaluable institutions of civil society.”’ * 

‘“‘ We are urged by self-love, — by justice and charity, — by 
the voice of God, — to restore them to the country of their an- 
cestors, and to assist them there in acquiring a national exis- 
tence, free, enlightened, and independent.” * 

“The specific object, to which the operations and funds of 
the Society are devoted, is to transfer, with their own consent, 
the free people of color of the United States to the coast of 
Africa, and assist them there in founding the institutions of a 
free, civilized, and Christian people.” t 


The following passage from the address of the Connecticut 
Society, will explain, not only the object of the institution, 
but the reasoning which led to the support of it in the 
outset : 


‘© What such colonies are to do for the free blacks, is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Here the black man is degraded. You 
may call him free, you may protect his rights by legislation, 
you may invoke the spirit of humanity and Christian benevo- 
lence to bless him, but still he is degraded. A _ thousand 
malignant influences around him are conspiring to wither all 
that is manly and noble in his nature. But ix Africa he be- 
comes a member of a community in which he is not only free, 
but equal. There he stands upto be aman. There he has a 
home for himself, and for his children after him. There, as he 
looks around him on a soil of unrivalled and almost incredible 
fertility, —on the dark forest already beginning to fall at the 
approach of civilization, —on the varieties of mountain and 
valley and streams, already known by names dear to freedom 
and benevolence, — on all the magnificence and luxuriance of 
that tropical land, — he can feel that there is his home, the 
land of his fathers, the refuge of the exile ; and that there his 
children through succeeding ages shall enjoy a rich and noble 
inheritance. ‘There he finds himself moved to industrious, 
honorable, and virtuous enterprise by all the motives that inspire 
and quicken the freemen of our own New England.” ¢ 


We ask the attention of our readers to the above elo- 
quent exposition of the views. of the Colonizationists, the 
rather that it is passages of this kind which our writer, and 
the Abolitionists generally, construe into ‘“ vilifying the 
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blacks on all occasions,” and ‘fostering an unholy preju- 
dice.”” God grant that this unfortunate and abused people 
may meet with no worse enemies than the authors of senti- 
ments like these ! ‘‘ Man-stealing” and “‘ expulsion” indeed ! 

But we have not done with our evidence; we wish to 
bring forward enough of it, once for all. With this view we 
go back to the origin, not only of the Society, but of the 
scheme itself of colonization, as it was debated forty years 
ago, and from that time continually, until the theory of 
wisdom resulted in the exertions of benevolence. The idea 
originated in England, with Dr. Fothergill, that ‘great 
apostle of philanthropy, ” as Brissot calls him ; ‘a project,” 
adds that writer, ‘executed by the beneficent Granville 
Sharp, —a project for restoring the negroes to their coun- 
try, to establish them there, and encourage them in the 
cultivation of coffee, sugar, cotton, &c., and to open a com- 
merce with Europe.” * 

Mr. Sharp’s deliberations resulted in the settlement of 
Sierra Leone, (of which hereafter.) They were followed in 
this country first by the benevolent Dr. Thornton, who, to 
use Brissot’s language again, “occupied himself with this 
consoling idea,”’ and proposed to be himself the conductor 
of the American negroes who should repair to Africa. 

The plan was still further developed by the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins, of Newport (R. I.), who, in 1789, addressed a 
letter on the subject to Mr. Sharp, in which he inquired 
whether the New-England free blacks could have an oppor- 
tunity of joining the Anglo-African establishment. ‘Their 
circumstances at home, he “observes, were in many respects 
unhappy. The whites treated them as “underlings.” In 
fine : 

“<'These and other considerations have led many of them 
to desire to return to Africa, and settle there among their 
equals and brethren, and in a country and climate more na- 
tural to them than this. Particularly, there are a number 
of religious blacks, who wish to be formed into a distinct 
society, and to go, with all the blacks willing to move with 
them, to Africa;..... and there maintain Christianity, and 
spread the knowledge of it among the Africans, so far as 
they! have oppoctaaity 3 ; at the same time cultivating their 
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lands,” &c. The writer adds, that he had long been wish- 
ing to execute this plan, but wanted the necessary funds. 
Once more, — our opponent himself admits Mr. Finley to 
have been the immediate founder of the Colonization Society. 
Now, what were Mr. Finley’s views? We have them pro- 
mulgated and authenticated in the first article ever published 
in the African Repository, as contained in a letter from Mr. 
Finley to Mr. Mumford of New York, dated in 1815. 


“The longer I live,’ says this philanthropist, “to see the 
wretchedness of man, the more I admire the virtue of those 
who devise, and with patience labor to execute, plans for the 
relief of the wretched. On this subject, the state of the free 
blacks has very much occupied my mind. Their number in- 
creases greatly, and their wretchedness, too, as appears to me. 
Every thing connected with their condition, including their 
color, is against them; nor is there much prospect that their 
state can ever be greatly meliorated, while they shall continue 
among us. Could not the rich and benevolent devise means to 
form a colony on some part of the coast of Africa, similar to the 
one at Sierra Leone, which might gradually induce many free 
blacks to go and settle, devising for them the means of getting 
there, and of protection and support till they were established.” 


This, then, on this authority, we conceive may be taken 
as the true design of the American Colonization Society, 
which, in less than two years from the date of the letter 
just cited, Mr. Finley and his friends succeeded in forming 
under the happiest auspices, at Washington. And now let 
us ask, Is this design impracticable ? Has experience proved 
it to be so?: 

‘“‘ Let us see,”’ says our opponent himself, with a candor 
for which we gladly give him credit, — “let us see how far 
they have succeeded. ‘Iwo hundred and eighty miles of 
coast are occupied by 2500 persons, who live by their labor, 
and worship the true God. We are told that they live 
in comfortable dwellings, that commerce and agriculture 
flourish, and that they have an effective civil and military 
government.” And he wisely concludes to receive these 
statements for the truthb,— which indeed he might have 
stated in somewhat stronger terms,— and he is therefore 
“ willing to believe that the emigrants have, at last, overcome 
the worst difficulties.” 

We are satisfied with this admission (considering the 
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source from which it comes), and we will therefore spare 
the reader those completely satisfactory and unimpeachable 
accounts of the Colony which have recently come in from all 
quarters ; contenting ourselves to refer particularly to the 
testimony of the English naval officer, which appeared last 
year in the London “ Amulet,” —of Mrs. Kilbam, the English 
Quakeress, — of Bishop Meade, also of England, — of the 
Paris Revue Encyclopédique,— of several of our own naval 
officers, — and finally of the colored gentlemen who a few 
months since went out as deputies from their brethren in 
Mississippi, for the sole purpose of ascertaining the situation 
of the Colony. All these articles will be found in the seventh 
and eighth volumes of ‘ The Repository ” ; and the French 
account is at once the most accurate and the most favorable 
we have met with. There could not be a more conclusive 
refutation of the charge of impracticableness made against 
the Society’s design. 

But our opponent has gone into a calculation of the ex- 
pense of transporting the whole free and bond colored popu- 
lation of this country, which, he says, would be five hundred 
millions of dollars ; and because this cannot be done by the 
Colonization Society, or by any other, he concludes they can 
do nothing. We shall be asked, perhaps, Does not the 
Society actually contemplate something of this kind? Do 
they not hold up expectations of meliorating or removing 
slavery in America, and the slave-trade on the African 
coast? Do they not encourage in the public mind a hope 
of civilizing some portion at least of the African natives ? 

We answer to all these questions in the affirmative. We 
have already stated that the Society look to these things, 
and that they wish the public to look to them. But let it 
be distinctly understood how, and how far, and wherefore. 
They do not regard them as the object of their institution ; 
for that object, we repeat, has been simply the establishment 
of an African Colony of American free blacks. They regard 
them as the probable or possible results, at some future 
time, — to some indefinite extent, ——- of the accomplishment 
of that object; and as so many speculative inducements to 
its prosecution. ‘There may be more plausibility in some 
of them than in others; and much less in any of them, than 
in many others brought forward in favor of the Society’ s 
direct plan of Colonization ; but they are at all events only 
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arguments, and must share the common fate of arguments in 
their appeal to the reason of men. If the Society had not 
already succeeded in their real design, as they have, it would 
by no means follow that they never would, merely because 
all the reasoning they adduce in support of it, is not indis- 
putably conclusive. As it is, be it again understood, they 
have not alone the consolation that these are neither the 
only nor even the principal considerations in favor of their 
scheme ; but the consolation also, that while all this discus- 
sion is going on about possibilities and probabilities, the 
scheme itself has been accomplished and is actually accom- 
plishing even to the acknowledgment and content of their ene- 
mies. ‘Their institution was formed for a certain matter-of-fact 
purpose, containing within itself the substantial motives which 
impelled them; and that purpose is achieved. A prosper- 
ous colony is in existence. It remains now to foster it in 
such a manner as to make the most and the best of it, be it 
more or less. 

We think we have replied sufficiently to this writer’s first 
charge, though our remarks have been barely defensive, and 
therefore, from the nature of the charge, perhaps not very 
clear. We will now take it upon us to do away any misun- 
derstanding which may still exist as to what the Society 
expects or hopes may result from the accomplishment of their 
design, and how they expect it to result. The result itself 
must be not only wholly a matter of contingency, of course, 
like all other things future to human reason, and so be 
regarded by the Society and its friends; but in a great de- 
gree also dependent on agents over whom the Society has 
no control, and for whom it is in no degree responsible. 

First, then, as to the removal of the colored population of 
the country, whether bond or free, they suppose that it need 
be limited in amount, as a general thing, only by the capaci- 
ty of the Western Coast of Africa to receive. ‘The restrain- 
ing circumstances will be chiefly these ; the cost of trans- 
portation and location, the want of territory in Africa, the 
reluctance of the free blacks to emigrate, and, as to those 
now slaves, the unwillingness of slave-owners to emancipate. 

1. The cost of colonization, —if that scheme be looked 
to as a mode of diminishing our colored population, espe- 
cially, — or if any other considerable results, foreign to the 
original plan of the Society itself, be expected, — must be de- 
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frayed by the national or state governments. ‘This the Society 
have always said, and they have always disavowed the ex- 
pectation of accomplishing the object just stated by their 
own means. How much might be done by the governments, 
is another matter of speculation, open to debate. Some are 
more sanguine than others; but all agree that, so far as 
cost at least is concerned, the more money is furnished, the 
more good may be done, — it being always understood, of 
course, that the settlements in Africa are made competent 
to the comfortable accommodation of whatever number of col- 
onists may be sent over. The Society wiil, at all events, 
hold itself true to its own purpose, as a charitable institution, 
looking principally to the welfare of the colonists them- 
selves. If, at the same time, they can be made instrumental 
in doing other good,— whether political, commercial, or 
religious, — that good will be so much gained beyond the 
accomplishment of their own plan, 

In this view of the matter, it must be obvious that there is 
no occasion to discuss at length the probable cost of trans- 
porting any given amount of our colored population. The 
more there are, we repeat, of suitable emigrants suitably 
colonized, the better, whether they cost ten dollars or one 
hundred dollars each. In other words, colonization may be 
supported to an indefinite extent, and whatever benefits are 
to arise from it will be proportional to the amount of 
support. 

But without going into minutiz, as we are aware is often 
needlessly done by both the ardent friends and the violent 
enemies of the Society, we may say that the estimate of the 
cost of transportation which our opponent has adopted is the 
most flagrantly ex parte and extravagant which has ever been 
offered to the public. He borrows from Mr. Tazewell’s 
notorious Report to the United States Senate in 1828. Now, 
in the outset, he should have known that this gentleman, 
whether slave-holder or not, is most inveterately opposed 
to the Society ; and knowing this, and following his own 
admission of the injustice done the Society by citing “the 
reports of their enemies for data,” &c. — he certainly might 
have exercised even his own reason to better advantage. 
Mr. Tazewell not only puts the cost of colonization at the 
enormous rate of a hundred dollars a man, but, for the pur- 
pose of making his sum total still inore burlesque, brings in a 
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gratuity of double that sum ‘to be paid by the colonizers, as 
the price of each emancipated slave! It would be difficult 
for one familiar with the history and principles of the Soci- 
ety to determine which of these estimates is the more grossly 
absurd. What is worse, the latter item, the purchase of 
slaves, is charged upon the Society, by implication at least, 
as a part of their design. By such authority and such argu- 
ment combined, does ouropponent prove that the Society 
‘reaches at impossibilities.” 

Any fair-minded man, disposed to discuss candidly the 
Society’s project, — if that can be called their project, 
which is after all only a matter of mere speculation to some 
of their individual friends, — would of course say nothing of 
purchasing the slaves. Whether any of them ever will be 
purchased for colonization, or whether anything in the nature 
of a premium on emancipation will ever be allowed, they 
undertake not to say; but they are well known to disavow 
the intention of following either of those projects themselves. 
They disavow, as we have said, even the expectation of 
diminishing, by their own operations, the population of the 
free blacks of this country ; and have already refused thou- 
sands of applications from people of this class for a passage 
to the colony. What then could they do with two millions of 
purchased slaves? It will be time to count the cost of this 
measure, whoever the paymaster may be, when the Society 
shall be patronized in such a manner as to enable them to 
multiply their accommodations in Africa to receive, and 
their funds to transport, any considerable portion either of 
the free blacks now anxious to emigrate, or of the thousands 
of slaves ready to be gladly liberated and furnished with the 
means of removal, without price, by slave-owners, and by 
whole slave-holding states, who wait only for the develope- 
ment of the Society’s arrangements on the African coast. 

As to the transportation, our opponent himself feels com- 
pelled to reduce Mr. Tazewell’s estimation by one half, 
though in the same breath he accredits the grosser calcula- 
tion. And how does he come to his own estimate? How 
does he refute the Society’s declaration, that the cost is in 
fact only one half of what he considers it? He divides the 
whole income of the Society up to 1831, $145,000, by the 
number of emigrants carried over, 2,500: and so makes it 
“as clear as a sum in simple division,” that each man has 
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cast over fifty dollars. This is calculation again with a 
vengeance. It establishes — what? — the cost of individual 
transportation at this time ? (which is the point in question ;) « 
or even the cost of the earliest transportation, when it was 
double what it is now? By no means. It throws not only 
all the costs of transportation at every date, but all the 
expenses of the institution, — purchase of territory, pur- 
chase of vessels, payment of agents, erection and support of 
colonial institutions of all kinds, and every other item of 
disbursement, — into one indiscriminate amalgam ; —- and 
the result, jorsooth, is (‘‘as clear as a sum in simple 
division ’’) the present cost of transporting each emigrant! 
We somewhat question if honest Jack, of sack memory, even 
in the fearful hour when he saw eleven men in doublets, 
could have advanced a clearer calculation than this. 
Seriously, what is the truth? A respectable commercial 
house in Baltimore long ago offered to carry out any number 
of emigrants at $20 each; of course expecting to make 
money by it. The first emigrants to Africa cost $60 ; -but 
the Cyrus, eight years since, carried out one hundred, with 
provisions for several months, for $26 each ; and the Hun- 
ter, another expedition, for less than $20, soon afterwards. 
This is about the cost at the present time. It requires but 
little reflection to perceive, that the expense must continu- 
ally diminish, not in this rapid ratio indeed, but in inverse 
proportion to the growth of the colony. itself, the amount 
of its commerce, the employment of our navy on that coast, 
the number of emigrants constantly increasing, and all the 
economical improvements which must be necessarily the 
result of experience. ‘There cannot be much hazard in pre- 
dicting that the greater part of the emigration to Africa, 
twenty years hence, will in fact be paid for by the emigrants 
themselves, or by the various sections in which they live, 
as is now the case with almost all the immense emigration 
of the poorer classes of European population to this country. 
2. Our remarks on the last topic have left little to be 
said respecting the other requisites to an extension of the 
Society’s plan. As to African territory, no apprehension 
of a lack of it is entertained in any quarter. ‘The coast is 
generally unoccupied and unclaimed, in consequence of the 
slave-trade, and under present circumstances is worth noth- 
ing to the natives. Hence, as our writer mentions, a tract 
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worth to us a million of dollars was obtained for three hun- 
dred. As he supposes an extent of ‘‘ 5,000 leagues” to 
be in the same condition, as regards the slave-trade, we can 
hardly doubt that enough may be procured to answer a good 
purpose for even “two millions” of emancipated slaves. 
At all events, there being two hundred and eighty miles 
now in the Society’s possession, occupied by only three 
thousand colonists, they may certainly put themselves at 
ease on this point for some time to come. 

3. A similar remark may be made as to the disposition of 
the free blacks to emigrate. ‘There has always been a 
great number of applications for a passage which could not 
be gratified ; and although there is (owing, as is believed, to 
the exertions of the Abolitionists,) some prejudice against the 
Society among a part of this class, this seems to have had, 
and to be likely to have, no perceptible effect on the aggre- 
gate amount of the proper subjects of colonization. On the 
contrary, their rapid increase of population widens the 
Society’s field of enterprise ; and the intelligent interest in 
the scheme recently awakened among them in some sections 
of the country, has added still more to the difficulty of meet- 
ing the numerous solicitations of candidates forthe colony. 
Nothing but funds are wanting at this moment for the trans- 
portation of one thousand select emigrants. 

4. The number of the free blacks is increasing yearly by 
thousands, in consequence of the voluntary emancipation of 
slaves by their owners; and this, notwithstanding all the 
checks imposed on liberation by the laws of slave-holding 
states, and by the humanity of owners who, for reasons too 
well known to be repeated here, are unwilling to emancipate 
except for the purpose or colonization. In Maryland alone, 
where there are now about 100,000 slaves and about 50,000 
free blacks, the number of the former emancipated annually 
for the last ten years, has averaged, probably, not much less 
than 1,000; and hence it is, chiefly, that the slaves have 
been decreasing in that state for twenty years past, at the 
average rate of 420 each year. Some, indeed, have been 
sold, but many of this number will undoubtedly be given up 
for colonization hereafter, and so will a much greater num- 
ber, that otherwise would be neither liberated nor sold.’ “If 
our people will emancipate,’ said a Committee of the Ma- 
ryland Legislature, in their report on this subject last winter, 
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‘‘when it inflicts most frequently, not only an evil upon 
society, but even upon the very objects of their benevolence, 
— if they must be restrained by Jaw from an indulgence in 
mistaken humanity, at the risk of injuring the community, 
— will they cease to emancipate when real humanity and the 
public good require them to do so? when they see the state 
relieved {by colonization] and the olyects of the bounty bene- 
fited?”?* 'The same reasoning applies to Virginia and other 
states, at large, as well as tonumerous slave-holders in every 
other section of the country. True, the Society have as 
yet colonized only a few hundreds of the class referred to. 
But the question is now, how many of them might be colo- 
nized if the work should be undertaken by those who have 
the actual interest in it, and the actual power to do it?) We 
are discussing, not the Society’s plan, but the extent to 
which that plan may be adopted by other agents. 

This, then, is their doctrine, in regard to the removal of 
our colored population to Africa. ‘They expect to maintain, 
or provide for the maintainance of, the colony already estab- 
lished; and to continue to extend it, so long and so far as 
circumstances may permit. Beyond this, they invite the 
action of the national and state governments, in modes and 
degrees to be determined by the latter. 

What we have said of the removal of the blacks asa 
potential result of the accomplishment of the Society’s 
design, applies generally to the effect which their operations 
may have on the civilization of the Africans, and on the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Both these desirable objects 
must of course be effected very gradually, and it would be 
preposterous to expect much in this line from a colony still 
in its infancy. It may, however, be fairly said in general 
terms, that much good may be expected, even though the 
Society should continue its operations unassisted by higher 
powers. Our opponent indeed denies that the slave-trade 
can be attacked to any purpose in Africa. And why? Be- 
cause “over the sellers in Africa we have no power, moral 
or physical,’ and any other supposition is “repugnant to 
common sense.”’ Now, we need not observe that this is 
only an assertion at the best; only taking for granted the 
point in dispute. ‘The Society argue, on the other hand, 
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that the occupation itself of the coast, gives them, so far, 
power not only over the sellers but over the buyers. Indeed, 
it is admitted that ‘“‘the colony may break up the factories 
within its own limits ”’ ; and what is that but a physical power 
over both buyers and sellers for an extent of two hundred and 
eighty miles? Indeed, they have already done this. From 
the same authority, (Mr. Dailey, of Monrovia,) who is cited 
by this writer as suggesting that there is still one factory left, 
we have also the information that from the port of Monrovia 
alone, before the colony was founded, the traders were in the 
habit of carrying off 5,000 slaves a year. Does the writer 
mean to deny that this is exercising any ‘‘ power,” or break- 
ing up a factory to any ‘‘ purpose,” because, forsooth, slaves 
may still be procured on the coast of Guinea? What, we 
repeat, is the occupation of the coast but physical power? 

And is it really so ‘‘ repugnant to common sense ”’ to be- 
lieve that this physical power may extend beyond the Libe- 
rian limits? If the colony continues to multiply and fill the 
coast, will not its commerce probably increase? Will it not 
enable the navy of this government to execute its decrees 
against the slave-trade more efficiently than it has done? 
Is there no possibility that the settlements may be spread 
farther along the coast, sooner or later, and will not physical 
power be extended in proportion? We cheerfully submit 
these queries, together with even our opponent’s scanty 
admission of what the Society has already done, to the 
deliberate consideration of the reader. 

For ourselves we are free to say, we believe colonization 
to be the only feasible mode of suppressing the trade ; and 
especially to be the mode which, above all others, will bring 
to bear upon that outrageous enormity the utmost influence 
of both physical and moral power. We believe not only 
that the traders may be kept off the coast just in proportion 
as this plan is extended and made subservient to that end, as 
it may be; but that the natives may be made, generally, an 
agricultural and commercial people; that they have extra- 
ordinary resources and.a strong disposition for such a mode 
of life ; and that, in the language of Mungo Park, “ nothing 
is wanting to this end but example to enlighten the minds of 
the natives, and instruction to enable them to direct their 
industry to proper objects.”” We might confirm this opinion 
by the almost universal authority of writers upon the African 
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Continent, and we might illustrate our meaning much more 
fully by going into minutiz on all the points we have stated ; 
but our limits do not allow such a discussion, and we feel 
content to leave the subject to the ‘‘common sense ”’ of all 
candid persons, as it is. Let us only suggest, that, as we sup- 
pose, our opponent’s ‘*5,000 leagues”’ of coast, which he 
calls “‘one extended mart for slaves,” may, as regards Wes- 
tern Africa, be properly reduced to about 3,000 miles; 
that a considerable part of this is under the ‘ physical pow- 
er’’ of Sierra Leone; and that the residue is in a situation 
to be occupied and fortified to any extent by the establish- 
ment of a civilized power. 

We have done with the ultimate arguments, as they may 
be called, in favor of colonization. And let us again ask, 
has their plausibility. or absurdity, be it greater or less, any- 
thing to do with the practicability of colonization itself? 
Has not the latter been proved in the establishment, by the 
humble efforts of this private Society, nominally within 
sixteen years, and virtually within twelve, of a colony of 
three thousand free blacks, who “live by their labor and 
worship the true God?” Can the Society, then, be fairly 
accused of having either adopted an impossible plan, or of 
having failed to pursue their plan, such as it is, with extra- 
ordinary diligence, and a success worthy of all admiration 
and praise?) We think they cannot. We know not, in the 
history of nations in all times, the instance of a nobler moral 
energy crowned with a more consummate triumph. 

That we may not be thought to have misrepresented, or 
mistaken our own principles for the Society’s, in the preced- 
ing discussion, we subjoin a few quotations in point. 


“Tt has been sneeringly asked if we hoped to effect a work 
so mighty as the removal of the free people of color, &c. We 
answer, No, — as well might we undertake, by throwing peb- 
bles at the pyramids, to lay them prostrate on the ground.” — 
Blackford’s Address before the Aux. Col. Soc. of Fredericks- 
burg, Va.* 

‘Deeply conscious of their inability, without national aid, 
to remove, &c., they did indulge the hope, which has been 
fully realized, that zeal and perseverance would enable them 
to transport as many as would illustrate the feasibility of the 
scheme.” — Lbid. 





* Repository, Vol. rv. p. 74. 
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‘Should the mighty scheme not be realized in all its parts, 
and to its full extent, blessings will nevertheless be attained 
proportionate,’ &c. — Ibid. 

‘‘ And if our Colony should exert a silent and persuasive 
influence to voluntary emancipation, &c., this, without consti- 
tuting an objection, would enhance the importance of the 
Society, and give new interest to the Colony.’’ — Letter to Mr. 
Early.* 

“These labors have, by the favor of Providence, been con- 
ducted to a fuvorable issue; and they now present themselves 
before you, with the power of showing that all that could rea- 
sonably be expected to be done by their instrumentality, has been 
accomplished.” t 


Passages like these might be quoted without end ; but the 
last, being part of the Memorial addressed a few years 
since by the National Society to the Legislatures of all the 
States, will probably be deemed conclusive authority. Let 
it be understood that we bring it forward not as proof of 
what the Society has effected, but simply as proof of what 
they have considered and declared to be their object. 

We have alluded to the charge of vilifying the free blacks, 
brought against the Society, as being wholly without foun- 
dation. ‘The Society was originally, and still is, a charitable 
institution, created and conducted, with a remote view to 
other benefits indeed, but primarily for the welfare of the 
free blacks ; and the solicitations of some of that number in 
New England were in fact the earliest inducement to the 
agitation of the subject among benevolent men. ‘True, the 
Society regards this part of our community as peculiarly 
unfortunate in their relation to the whites, and in their 
attempts at improvement; and hence it was that the idea 
of colonization was encouraged. ‘The Society has done all 
in its power to promote a spirit of kindly regard towards 
this class, and to awaken a spirit of enterprise in their own 
bosoms: but they have devoted labor and treasure still more 
diligently to the prosecution of their experiment in Africa, 
— an experiment on the moral, mental, and social capacity of 
the blacks. 

The Society have indeed not scrupled to describe the sit- 
uation of that class in this country in its true light. This 
was necessary even to the purpose of awakening themselves, 
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as well as the rest of the community, to the work of improve- 
ment. The task has been an unpleasant one, truly, to more 
parties than one; but so much the more honor belongs to 
those who have labored in it, — without reward, — almost 
without hope, — and even in some instances exposed to the 
suspicions of the very subjects of their disinterested exer- 
tions. The Society, we verily believe, even thus far, have 
done more to stimulate and encourage the free-blacks of 
this country than all other agents together, for the half-cen- 
tury last past. 

But they encourage slavery also, it is said. We shall 
spend few words on this point. The Society’s sentiments 
respecting the character and the danger of the slave-system 
have been too frequently expressed to require repetition 
here ; and it is equally well known how much they have done 
already, in not only inducing emancipation, but in rousing the 
attention of those mainly concerned, and even the action of 
entire slave-holding states upon the subject. It ill becomes 
those who are doing all in their power to thwart these exer- 
tions, by misrepresentation on one side, and by exasperation 
on the other, to accuse the Society of upholding and strength- 
ening the slave-system, because, forsooth, they do not think 
it incumbent on thern to promote wanton insurrection or inso- 
lence among the Southern blacks, with the view of increasing 
the uneasiness of the slaves, the jealousy of the owners, or 
the severity of the laws of slave-holding states relating to 
free blacks. We do not speak now of the constitution of 
the country, which, as protecting the slave-owners in what 
is called slave-property, our writer considers a mere bugbear ! 
We speak of the subject as between men, Christians, citizens 
of the same nation. We speak of it as an enormous curse, 
founded in enormous crime; but. still to be borne with, or 
mitigated, or removed, as i best may be. The Society have 
agitated this great subject with a fearless frankness: know- 
ing, not only, that ‘‘the evil extends itself to all the 
states,” and that ‘‘acommon evil confers a right to con- 
sider and apply a common remedy” ; but feeling also, as 
free wen and as lovers.of freedom, that nothing can repress 
their sympathy in behalf of the unhappy portion of our 
race who are doomed to bondage, but the utter eradication 
of the light of reason and the love of liberty in the human 
soul. Still, ‘“‘the Society goes into no household to disturb 
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its domestic tranquillity.” ‘It addresses itself to no slaves 
to weaken their obligations to obedience.” * And this is the 
sum and substance of the declarations in favor of slavery, 
so triumphantly referred to by our opponent. + 

As to the objection that the country cannot spare the 
labor of either the free blacks or the slaves proposed to be 
colonized, these questions, respectively, are, at the best, 
questions of minor importance. The interest of the country 
is indeed a consideration, — and we are not sorry to see this 





* Mr. Clay’s Speech at the Annual Meeting of the American Colo- 
nization Society, 1827. Repository, Vol. 11. 

t On the subject of some statement in the article under considera- 
tion, we assume the responsibility of furnishing the following extract 
from a letter written by the Editor of “ The Repository.” 

“ In regard to the article in ‘ The Repository,’ from which the writer 
in ‘The Examiner’ has quoted, I remark, that no candid man, I presume, 
who peruses the whole of it, can doubt that the author considers do- 
mestic slavery an immense evil which the moral influence of the Colont- 
zation Suciety was especia!ly adapted to remove. Does not the author say 
in the very paragraph from which the writer in ‘ The Examiner’ quoted, 
that ‘for the termination of this system [slavery], we think the whole 
wisdom and energy of the states should be put in requisition’? But 
how is this system to be removed? By changing the will of the peo- 
ple of the South. And the moral influence of the Colonization Socie- 
ty, is certainly operating more effectually than all other means to 
produce a willingness in the South to emancipate slaves. The most, 
then, that the writer in ‘The Examiner’ can gain, from any sentiment 
or sentence in the article to which he refers, is the admission that the 
scheme of colonization miant be made the means of strengthening 
and perpetuating slavery. But the important question is, W1u1 it be ? 
No advocate of perpetual slavery at the South entertains a doubt in 
i ia to this question. He perceives too cleariy that the plan of 
colonization is operating with a powerful and most persuasive influence 
in favor of emancipation. 

“ Now I perceive no inconsistency or impropriety in admitting that, 
should the whole Southern community resolve unchangeably to per- 
petuate slavery, it might strengthen the system, by removing the free 
people of color, and at the same time maintaining that the scheme of 
colonization is admirably adopted to produce a disposition in-the South- 
ern mind, favorable to the abolition of slavery. Nor can there be any 
moral wrong in my uniting with a man for a specified purpose, whose 
ultimate end is bad, provided I am convinced the specific purpose is 
good, and that by uniting with him, I take the best, the surest method 
of defeating his ultimate end. Our common object is good, and though 
we engage in promoting it from opposite motives, the one good, the 
other bad, our union in the work may have the most beneficial effect. 
Finally, I would say, I can see nothing in the article referred to, which 

' does not admit of complete vindication.” 
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fact admitted by an Abolitionist, — but the interest of the 
individuals is a greater one. For them the plan of coloniza- 
tion was devised. For them it is still carried on. And al- 
though it belongs to the public at large to decide whether or 
not they will assist in the execution of the plan, as one sub- 
servient to public benefit, — or whether they will support it, 
at a sacrifice, for the sake of the welfare of the blacks, — it 
unquestionably belongs also to the latter alone to discuss 
this matter for themselves, so far as to receive or reject, 
individually, as they think best, the offer which the Society 
tenders them. 

Our own’opinion is, — and the Society’s view of the sub- 
ject is not very different, — that nearly the same circumstan- 
ces which make it the interest of the blacks to remove, make 
it the interest of the country to have them removed. These 
circumstances we need not here allude to in detail. It is 
sufficient to say, again, Let the blacks decide the matter for 
themselves. If they can be comfortable here, or think they 
can, let them remain, and God help them to be so. If they 
choose rather to go back to Africa, for the sake of the 
great advantages the Society offers them as Liberian free- 
holders and citizens, here is the opportunity of going, and 
here are the necessary funds. This is the “expulsion”’ and 
the ‘‘ man-stealing ” practised by the Society. And this is 
the “ vilification ’’ they countenance “ on all occasions.” 

The writer thinks it remarkable, that, after describing the 
general character of our free, colored population as the Soci- 
ety have, they should speak so highly as they do of the 
Liberian emigrants, and expect so much from their settle- 
ment in Africa. In other words, he wonders at the Society’s 
having the hardihood to say, that some degree of success has 
attended the grand moral experiment for which, chiefly, 
they were instituted and have labored. Still, he does not 
deny the fact. On the contrary, he admits that the colonists, 
at least, ‘“‘live by their labor and worship the true God”’: 
that commerce and agriculture flourish ; that they live in 
comfortable dwellings, &c. Now, taking this, and only this, 
for the truth respecting them, — and also taking for granted 
the writer’s other assertion, that the colonists were once the 
worst part of our black population, —does the Society need 
any more conclusive eulogy upon its labors? We believe 
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not. And may they not expect still greater success with 
better subjects? Most clearly, they may. 

The charge against them of encouraging the domestic slave- 
trade, in our opinion deserves but a sing'e remark. Accord- 
ing to this writer’s account, they have in sixteen years carried 
out only six hundred siaves, or about thirty-seven annually, 
from all the nineteen slave-holding states of the Union. And 
how were these procured? Universally, it is perfectly well 
known, from owners who would not sell, and who will not 
buy. The exportation of this class, were it ever so large, 
would have no effect on the market. 

As to the Society’s having addressed contrary and incon- 
sistent arguments, respectively, to the North and South, this 
accusation has been sufficiently settled in our remarks upon 
their views of the slave-system. The prima facte absurdity 
of the idea of holding up these contrary views, all together, 
in the self-same single organs "of the Society’s principles, 
their Reports, and ‘‘ The Repository,” is a matter which 
seems hardly to have occurred to our writer in the truly 
ridiculous light which plainly belongs to it. 

The history of Sierra Leone, he thinks, ought to discour- 
age the American{Society ; but we trust he will permit them 
to think otherwise, if they choose, especially after his own 
acknowledgment of their triumphant success in the short 
period of a third part of the duration of the English settle- 
ment. Should, however, a needless exposition of minutie 
be entered into, the result would be chiefly to prove, we 
suppose, generally, that the American Association has: pro- 
fited by the experience of the British, to adopt all their 
established good principles, and reject their bad ones, — and 
particularly, that newly emancipated slaves, like the twelve 
hundred Nova-Scotia refugees (who caused most of the 
trouble at Sierra Leone), can only be made competent citi- 
zens or business men, by the aid of a supervisory system of 
long continued energy, kindness, and patience, like the one 
so successfully practised in the Liberian settlements. 

A word in conclusion. Our remarks have been mostly 
defensive, and for that reason somewhat desultory. Let us 
briefly recapitulate. 

The Colonization Society was instituted for the purpose 
of planting, on the African coast, colonies of American free 
blacks and freed slaves. 
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Their proximate and principal motive in the prosecution 
of this distinct object, was the welfare of the subjects of their 
charity themselves. ‘They expected, at all events, mate- 
rially to improve both the condition and character of what- 
ever number should become colonists: and they had san- 
guine hopes of not only finding this number, sooner or Jater, 
so considerable as to mark in itself a great achievement of 
benevolence ; but also of rousing to general effort in their 
own behalf, —by the agitation of this and every other 
scheme of improvement, and especially by the result of their 
experiment on the African shores, — the colored population 
of the country at large. It formed no objection to coloniza- 
tion, that, while it would benefit the blacks, it would also 
benefit the whites from among whom they were taken. 

But they had also ultimate inducements, in their nature 
more contingent, but whose conclusiveness could well be 
left to the trial of time, without at all effecting the practica- 
bility of their plan itself, or the importance of the primary 
arguments in its favor. ‘They believed that the colonial system 
would exercise, in a degree proportionate to its extension, 
a highly beneficial influence on the native Africans, and 
towards the suppression of the slave-traffic; and that it 
would effect slavery in this country in the same way. But 
above all, whatever good they should do, of any description, 
they hoped to induce far more. They hoped to ‘illustrate 
the feasibility of the scheme,” * by collecting information, and 
rousing attention ; by purchasing territory ; by testing the 
willingness of the blacks to emigrate ; by engaging various 
interests and classes in support of the cause ; and, in fine, by 
establishing, as a model, a prosperous colony on the African 
coast. These things are accomplished. Let the Society 
now maintain what they have done, and let them do as much 
more as they are able. It remains for higher agents to avail 
themselves of the system, and to amplify it, as they think 


best. 





* Blackford’s Address. 





SURI CET 
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Art. 1V.— A General View of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. By the Rt. Hon. Sin James Macx- 
intosu, LL. D., F.R.S., M.P. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 1832. 


Tue present work, which was originally published as a 
Preliminary Dissertation to one of the volumes of ‘‘ The Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia,” one or two years before the decease of 
Sir James Mackintosh, forms an appropriate and beautiful 
monument to his memory. It is, probably, the most perfect 
specimen of the intellectual treasures which were stored in 
his highly endowed mind, that will be given to the possession 
of his survivors. His life was too much distracted by the 
discharge of numerous and important public trusts, to allow 
him a steadfast devotion to those literary and philosophical 
pursuits, for which he always manifested a peculiar predilec- 
tion. It is a striking proof of his aptitude for profound study 
and thought, on the most abstract subjects, that, sustaining, as 
he did, an eminent rank among the distinguished politicians 
of the day, ready with the efforts of his pen and his tongue 
on the great national questions, which, during a large part of 
his life, were of paramount interest, and entering, with keen 
relish, into the pleasures of the extensive society, in which 
his remarkable colloquial powers and admirable disposition 
made him a general favorite, he should notwithstanding have 
given the most complete and satifactory view of the progress 
of ethical science, which the modern literature of England 
can boast. His reputation, as a writer on this subject, had 
before depended on casual efforts, which, though made amid 
the hurry and interruption of business, always display the 
hand of a master. his contributions to ‘The Edinburgh 
Review,” on Madame de Staél’s ‘‘ Germany,” and Dugald 
Stewart's ‘‘ Dissertations,” are, certainly, among the finest 
specimens of philosophical criticism contained in our lan- 
guage. The present work is distinguished by a similar 
affluence of rare learning, acute and delicate discrimination 
of thought, great force of argument, and singular candor and 
urbanity in the discussion of systems, which are at war with 
the opinions of the author himself, and which it is his pur- 
pose pointedly to condemn. 

We cannot say so much of the style of Sir James 
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Mackintosh, as the expression of philosophical reason- 
ing. It is elaborate to excess; but too visibly elaborate 
to be perfectly agreeable; and in many instances, his love 
of condensation betrays him into obscurity. In those passa- 
ges which contain a long train of reasoning, the transition 
from one step to another, is usually far from being evident ; 
and the enunciation of the propositions upon which he 
depends, as well as of the conclusions at which he arrives, is 
presented in such abstract terms, that we are often uncer- 
tain, whether we have rightly apprehended his meaning. 
We miss the variety and playfulness of illustration, which 
make the style of Hume so attractive, and which will always 
give him the rank of a most entertaining as well as acute 
writer on subjects of abstract speculation. Neither do we 
find any resemblance to the full and graceful flow of trans- 
parent diction, by which Dugald Stewart is quite as favora- 
bly distinguished as by the variety of his learning and the 
soundness of his understanding. With these abatements, 
which we could not in conscience omit, we regard Sir James 
Mackintosh as entitled to a high rank among the philosophi- 
cal writers of the present and the last age, who have given 
an imperishable charm to the fruits of deep speculation, and 
erected a splendid monument to their names, in the history 
of English literature. 

It is not our intention to enter into any detail respecting 
the contents of this work. It will undoubtedly be read by 
all who have any taste for the inquiries which it pursues ; 
and as a guide through the labyrinth, which has been con- 
structed from the various theories of morals, proposed b 
different authors, we do not know where they will find a 
more valuable companion. ‘The attention of Sir James 
Mackintosh has evidently been directed, with strong interest, 
to the celebrated question respecting the relation of Utility 
to Virtue. Some of his most important suggestions are in 
elucidation of this topic, but, after all that he has said, we 
do not perceive that he has exhausted the-subject, or, indeed, 
that he has presented it in the most satisfactory lights of 
which it is susceptible. He must be entitled to the credit 
of noticing certain distinctions, the neglect of which has 
introduced great confusion into the discussion of this ques- 
tion ; but whether they satisfactorily explain the difficulties 
which have attended it, we must confess that we are entirely 
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in doubt. Thus, he clearly perceives and states the dis- 
tinction between the Theory of Moral Sentiments and the 
Criterion of Moral Actions. He maintains that we may 
have a perception of moral qualities, independent of the 
Utility of the actions to which they belong; this is one 
thing ; but the actions which give us such perceptions, agree 
in conducing to the welfare of mankind, or in their utility ; 
this is another thing ; and the two facts are neither to be 
confounded, nor placed in opposition to each other. The 
first relates to the nature of the feelings, with which right 
and wrong are contemplated by human beings; and the 
second to the nature of the distinction between right and 
wrong in human conduct. So that he admits, that we may 
have the emotion of moral approbation, without reference 
to the perception of utility; while we are taught by expe- 
rience that all actions which excite this emotion, have the 
common element of utility. By this admission, he escapes 
the odious and absurd consequences which are charged upon 
those moralists who make the essence of utility and of virtue 
one and the same thing; but he does not make out, to our 
conviction, the grounds upon which that identity can be 
avoided. Again, Sir James very justly argues, that the per- 
ception of utility is unfit to be an immediate incentive and 
guide to right action, and is adapted only to be the general 
test of virtuous dispositions and sentiments ; that it is a le- 
gitimate criterion of these last, he confidently maintains ; but, 
as we think, he fails in pointing out why it is a suitable 
standard for the one and not for the other. 

After all the ingenuity which he has exercised upon the 
subject, we cannot see that he has extricated it from the 
difficulty in which he found it, and the reason is, that he was 
misled by an imperfect conception of the true relation be- 
tween virtue and utility. Indeed, we do not know any writer 
who appears to have viewed this point in all its bearings, and 
thence arrived at satisfactory conclusions. It is with great 
diffidence, then, that we approach it; and begging the 
patience of our readers, we proceed to offer such remarks 
as have been suggested by our own reflections. 

The first point which it is necessary to consider in this dis- 
cussion, is the nature of the feelings, with which we regard 
the distinctions of Right and Wrong in human conduct. It is 
a question of pure psychology, and is to be determined by an 
VOL. XIII. — N. S. VOL, VIII. NO. III. 40 
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appeal to our own consciousness, as much as the nature of any 
mental pleasure or pain whatever. Is, then, the mental feel- 
ing consequent upon the perception of Right and Wrong, the 
same as that which arises upon the perception of utility, 
or the want of it? Js our perception of the Useful and the 
Right, one and the same thing? If so, then the essence 
of virtue and utility are identical. We have only to ask 
whether an action is Useful, and the true answer to the 
question will determine whether or not it is Right. But on 
the other hand, is not the perception of the Right essentially 
distinct from that of the Useful, as distinct as the perception 
of beauty in the starry heavens is from that of the sphericity 
of the orbs, which compose them? We maintain that it is. 
We are conscious, that when we contemplate a virtuous 
action, we experience a different emotion from that which 
arises upon the sight of a useful one. The two emotions 
may be, — indeed they usually are, — excited by the same 
object, since a virtuous action is almost always useful, but 
they can be resolved into different feelings with as much 
certainty, as the red and violet rays are divided in the 
prismatic spectrum. We might safely leave this point, if it 
had not been so much disputed, with the consciousness of 
each of our readers, assured that he would no more con- 
found the two emotions produced respectively by the Useful 
and the Right, than he would the heat of a fire with the 
sensation of burning, or the form and color of a rose, with 
the perception of its fragrance. But we beg leave to 
look a little further at it together. Do not the Useful and 
the Right differ in the kind of impression, which they pro- 
duce upon the mind, inasmuch as the one is addressed princi- 
pally to the understanding, and the other always terminates 
upon the feelings? The perception of utility in an action 
or object is related to the intellect. The powers of dis- 
crimination are exercised to ascertain its existence. We 
compare, reflect, and judge, whether the act is useful or 
not, and the result is the’ conviction of the understanding. 
And there, generally, so far as utility is concerned, the 
mental operation terminates. In some cases, it is true, 
the perception of utility is succeeded by the sentiment of 
admiration, — for instance, when we view a useful work of 
art of extraordinary ingenuity, — but here, it is the skill of 
the artificer, which we admire, not the usefulness of the 
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machine. In some cases, also, the perception of utility is 
followed by the sentiment of moral approbation, — for in- 
stance, when we contemplate the labors of a Howard or an 
Oberlin, — but here it is the character of the men that we 
approve, not the utility of their actions, as is evident from the 
fact, that if we knew the actions to have been prompted by 
motives of envy, malignity, or revenge, our approbation 
would be withdrawn. But regarding the perception of 
utility by itself, it is clear, that we determine whether or not 
an action is useful, by an exercise of judgment, just as 
much as we determine the properties of a triangle or circle 
by the same power. The perception itself is not an emo- 
tion, and does not necessarily involve one. ‘The perception 
of Right, on the contrary, always involves the sentiment of 
moral approbation, so much so, indeed, that the perception 
and the sentiment have been confounded by many eminent 
philosophers. ‘The quality which excites it, though in our 
opinion perceived by the understanding, touches the feelings, 
creates a vivid sentiment, which possesses a character of its 
own, unlike any other, and is evidently altogether and abso- 
lutely distinct from the calm conclusions of the intellect, 
which determine whether or not an action is Useful. 

This is one psychological distinction between the percep- 
tion of the Right and the Useful. But this is not all. Are 
there not many objects, which give the perception of utility, 
but excite no emotion of moral approbation? If there are 
such, of course, the essence of the Useful and of the Right are 
not the same thing, since we know nothing of essences, but 
from their effects. ‘The effects being different, the qualities 
cannot be the same. But it is very certain, that we pro- 
nounce many objects useful, which we never call virtuous. 
We often perceive the utility of actions, to which it would 
be absurd to ascribe virtue. No inanimate object, however 
useful, excites the emotion of moral approbation. The 
very supposition of its being virtuous is ludicrous. But why 
should it be? If utility and virtue, as perceived by the 
mind, are identical, it follows, with the clearness of demon- 
stration, that wherever we perceive the one, we must attri- 
bute the other. But, who ever thought of asking a question 
concerning the virtue of the most valuable machine? Burt 
why not? Ifthe power of doing good, if the actual amount 
of benefit produced, excite in our minds the same emotion 
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with a virtuous deed, why not ask the same questions con- 
cerning a machine as concerning a man? Indeed, in point 
of utility, the machine, in many instances, has incomparably 
the advantage over the best man. A spinning-mill, which 
saves the labor of many hands, and puts bread into many 
mouths, has been of more real use to mankind, than the 
decision of Aristides, in refusing to burn the enemy’s fleet. 
But is there the same emotion, in thinking of the two cases ? 
If there be no distinction between the Useful and the Right, 
why do we praise the patriot martyr, more than we do the 
sword and the cannon, with which he defended his country’s 
rights? Why do we extol the philanthropist, who went 
down into the depths of dungeons to relieve the misery of the 
prisoner, more than we do the vessel that bore him over the 
waters, in his “ grand circumnavigation of charity?” If the 
perception of virtue be nothing more than the perception of 
utility, why do we not fall in with that beautiful form of 
Eastern superstition, and give the Sun the adoration which 
we confine to its Intelligent Maker? Certainly, no created 
intelligence can boast of utility like that of the Sun, but we 
regard the humblest sacrifice to duty, though in the meanest 
tenant of the straw-thatched cottage, with an emotion, which 
that glorious luminary, ‘‘ walking in the greatness of his 
strength, and rejoicing as a strong man to run a race,” can 
never excite. 

The perception of utility is given to us every day by the 
actions of the inferior animals. But does any one ever in- 
quire into the merit of those actions? Did any rational mind 
ever regard them with the emotion of moral approbation ? 
If we behold a flock of sheep grazing in a meadow, it is not 
improbable that we may engage in a calculation respecting 
the benefit to the country, we may think of the various 
uses to which their fleece, their flesh, or their skin may be 
applied, and perhaps come to the conclusion that they are 
of far more utility than their benevolent owner, who inhabits 
the neighboring dwelling; but we suppose no one ever 
thought of making a comparison between the virtue of the 
animals and that of the man. It would, however, be a just 
comparison, if the perception of utility and of virtue were 
the same. Even in those cases, in which by the force of 
our habitual associations, we experience an emotion similar 
to that of moral approbation, when contemplating the actions 
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of certain animals, the emotion is, by no means, in propor- 
tion to the utility of the actions by which it is excited. 
We behold the slow and sluggish ox transporting the yellow 
treasures of a fruitful harvest to the store-house of the hus- 
bandman, and if a thought is suggested, it is that of the 
utility of the animal to the interests of his owner. No emo- 
tion whatever is produced. We behold, on the other hand, 
a faithful dog refusing his daily sustenance, that he may 
watch at his master’s grave, and although we see no manner 
of use in the action, we cannot help feeling a strong emotion, 
sufficiently resembling that of moral approbation, to show us 
that it does not always correspond to the perception of 
utility. 

But it may be said by those who hold that the Useful 
and the Right are identical, that our moral sentiments are 
never called forth, except by the actions of rational and 
voluntary agents. By this very admission, then, it is con- 
ceded, that the perception of the Useful and the Right are 
not always the same, that an element is necessary to the 
existence of virtue, in addition to utility. This is the 
precise point for which we contend. And we may then 
conclude, that this admission puts an end to the question. 
But no, it is said, we must believe until further proof, that 
when we contemplate the actions of rational and voluntary 
agents, it is the perception of utility that causes the emotion 
of moral approbation, that the two things are indeed one and 
the same. Is it then a fact, that our feelings are similar 
when we witness an instance of utility, and a display of 
virtue, in a rational agent? Do we not perceive many 
actions, of which we say they are useful, but of which we 
can never say, they are virtuous? Do we not, for instance, 
look into the intention of the agent, before we pronounce 
upon the moral character of his actions? But their utility 
is the same whatever be his intentions. The author of a 
valuable work on astronomy or political economy, may be 
of far greater service to his country and to the world, than 
the most patient sufferer, who is supported, by strong Chris- 
tian principle, under the pangs of sickness or the wretched- 
ness of poverty. But no one hesitates to say, that however 
useful the former, he is not necessarily a good man, he is 
not necessarily regarded with moral approbation; while no 
one can behold the latter, without bearing testimony to his 
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virtue, and experiencing a deep emotion of approbation. 
One of the most useful men that ever lived, was the inventor 
of logarithms. That invention, in its remote consequences, 
has probably saved more lives than the efforts of all the 
philanthropists, who have sacrificed themselves to a sense 
of duty. But do we give the reward of moral approbation 
to the inventor for that act? Never. Why should we not, 
if the Useful and the Virtuous are the same? Do we think 
of Sir Isaac Newton, as the discoverer of the law of gravi- 
tation and the method of fluxions, when we extol his virtue? 
Is his utility as a philosopher in our minds, when we praise 
his excellence as a Christian? But why not? If the per- 
ception of utility and the emotion of moral approbation are 
identical, how can we separate them, as we always do, in 
the instances that have been named ? 

But to dwell no longer on this part of the argument, let 
us proceed to another point. Are there not certain actions 
which excite the emotion of moral approbation, before we 
have gained any perception of their utility? Do we not 
often witness conduct which we pronounce at once to be 
right, and behold with profound admiration, before we can 
calculate its consequences? We do not deny that the 
utility of such actions can be made apparent, after sufficient 
examination, but we maintain, that we approve of them the 
moment we understand the circumstances of the case, 
whether we think of their utility or not. When the youthful 
Lafayette replied to the American commissioners, who told 
him that they were too poor to furnish a vessel for his 
passage to this country, “ then I will purchase and fit out 
one for myself,” we are immediately affected by the mag- 
nanimity, perseverance, and disinterestedness of the intrepid 
friend of liberty, and speak of the action with enthusiastic 
praise, long before we perceive the train of beneficial conse- 
quences which it has since put in motion. And suppose the 
vessel which bore the devoted hero to the great struggle for 
human rights, had perished at sea, and the generous inten- 
tions of its owner been frustrated, should we any the less 
pronounce his action a right and noble one? When we 
hear the story of the Roman daughter, do we stop to inquire 
what was the use of her filial piety, before we yield her a 
willing tribute of admiration? When a certain patriot of 
our revolution, on being offered a munificent reward if he 
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would abandon his country’s cause, replied to the agents 
of royal power, ‘‘ Go tell your master that | am poor, but 
such as I am, the King of England is not rich enough to 
buy me,” do we not say at once, without calculating the 
utility of his stern refusal of their gold, that it was Right ? 
And is there a man living, wise or foolish, civilized or sav- 
age, capable of understanding the action, whose heart would 
not respond to our opinion? We forbear to multiply exam- 
ples, though every page of history is filled with them. 

We have thus far proved that there is a state of mind, 
which we call moral approbation, distinct from that which 
we call the perception of utility. There are actions to 
which we apply the epithet Right, belonging to a different 
order from those to which we apply the epithet Useful. 
The conception of the Right and the conception of the Use- 
ful, then, considered as actual ideas of the human intellect, 
are by no means one and the same. It is essential to the 
idea of a right action, one to which we yield our moral 
approbation, that it be performed by an intelligent Being, 
and that it be voluntary. A useful action does not require 
either of these conditions. If it be now asked what we 
mean by a right action, it may be as difficult to give a general 
answer, as to the question, what we mean by a true pro- 
position. That there is any single element which can be 
applied as the criterion of Right, any more than there is a 
single criterion of truth, we acknowledge that we have never 
been convinced. We cannot say of any proposition, that it 
is useful, that it is agreeable to the will of God, or the like, 
and therefore it is true; its truth is presupposed, in the 
assertion of its utility ; and its truth must be ascertained, 
before we can know it is agreeable to the will of God. The 
same reasoning holds, it appears to us, respecting the Right. 
We cannot say of any action, that it is useful, that it is 
agreeable to the will of God, or the like, and therefore, it 
is Right; its being Right is presupposed in the fact of its 
utility, and we must ascertain that that is Right, before we 
can know that it is agreeable to the will of God. We may say 
that truth is conformity to our intellectual nature ; and in 
like manner, that virtue is conformity to our moral nature; 
but this is very different from stating a single element,as a 
criterion, by which either the one or the other may be tested. 
We may go still further, and describe the Idea of truth and 
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of virtue. Truth is in relation to Belief; Virtue to Practice. 
A true proposition is one which must be believed ; a right 
action, one which must be done. ‘This is the simple Idea 
of Right. Turn it which way we will, we cannot get rid of 
it. We may think we have resolved it into something else, 
that it consists in a regard to our own greatest happiness, in 
the pursuit of the general good, in obedience to the divine 
will, in propriety, and so on, but all these expressions only 
describe particular right actions ; they shed no light on the 
general and absolute Idea of Right, which we can carry no 
further than this, namely, — that, which must be done, which 
ought to be done, which we are obliged to do, which it is 
wrong to omit; all which are clearly equivalent expressions 
for the same thing, differing only in form, as statements of 
one fundamental Idea. ‘That such an Idea exists in the 
human mind, we will not stop to prove at greater length, 
only premising that if any one is disposed to question it, we 
would ask him if he has not the Idea of Cause and Effect, 
of Identity, of Duration, of Space, and of Substance, and if so, 
whether the Idea of Right, as we have stated it, is not as 
distinct and real as either of the former. If he denies this, 
we have no common ground to stand upon, and cannot make 
our voices heard across the chasm which separates us. 
Admitting, then, the fundamental Idea of Right, in the 
mature mind, as distinct from every other, the question is 
still pending, What is the common quality in those actions, 
by which the idea is suggested? What is the criterion by 
which we may determine whether or not an action or mental 
disposition is Right? It is to be determined by utility, say 
the advocates of the theory, which we oppose. As soon as 
it is proved to be useful, it is proved to be Right. Let us 
consider, in the first place, if this criterion will hold in its 
application to individual actions, for if it will not, its im- 
portance as a test is at once diminished, since it is individual 
actions, of which we have the most frequent occasion to 
determine the character. Now it is plain, that there are 
many actions of a moral nature, which we immediately pro- 
nounce to be wrong, of which no one hesitates to say that 
they are wrong, yet the actual effects of which have been 
beneficial to mankind. If utility were the criterion, such 
actions would be Right. Ifthe case can be fairly made out 
that they have done good to the world, and utility be assum- 
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ed as the only test of their character, of course, we must 
admit that they ought to have been done, — however re- 
pugnant to our natural feelings, — since we have pronounced 
them useful, we must also pronounce them right. But let 
us make the attempt. We shall find it impossible. We 
might as well hope to move the Sun at our bidding, as to 
make a wrong action, useful though it be, appear to our 
moral faculty. as right. Take as an example, the death of 
Socrates. The crime against philosophy, which the Athe- 
nians committed in his martyrdom, has never been forgiven, 
from that day to the present. The universal sense of man- 
kind is against it. It is unequivocally and unanimously 
condemned as wrong. But no one can doubt that the ulti- 
mate effects of that atrocious and unjust deed have been 
eminently useful. It was a matter of small importance for 
Socrates to leave the world, though by a violent death. He 
was ripe in years and in virtue. He had exhausted the 
usual sources of enjoyment which life affords. He could, 
at best, have been spared but a little while. He was taken 
from the world, in the full possession of all his faculties, 
neither his mind nor body impaired by the touch of a loath- 
some disease, calmly conversing with the troops of friends, 
who were faithful to the last, and, finally, yielding to the 
gentle operation of the poison, resigned his breath without 
a struggle. If we were asked what i injury were done to So- 
crates, we should not know where to look fora reply. In- 
deed, it is difficult to conceive a more enviable situation 
than that of the martyred philosopher, when, after blessing 
his executioner, he tasted the fatal cup and surrendered 
himself to the pleasing visions of Immortality, which hovered 
around his last moments. But does all this prove that his 
condemnation was just? Does it not rather lead us to 
regard the crime of his accusers, with deeper indignation ? 
Are we in the slightest degree reconciled to them, by the 
assurance of the good effects which their crime has produc- 
ed? Of these good effects, there can be doubt. The 
manner of his death, far more than the spirit of his philoso- 
phy, or the beauty of his character, has embalmed the 
memory of Socrates, in the hearts of every succeeding gen- 
eration. ‘The remembrance of his name has given a charm 
to his principles, and the efficacy of his example added 
strength to virtue. If, then, we judge of the sentence 
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which doomed him to drink hemlock, by the test of utility, 
how can we avoid pronouncing it virtuous ? Why do we 
not praise the Athenian populace for the incalculable good 
which they have been the agents in effecting? We hold 
up the action of Brutus, ‘Cho slew his best dower for the 
good of Rome,” as commendable and noble. Yet the death 
of Julius Cesar has been of far less use to his country and 
to the world, than the death of Socrates. If utility is the 
criterion of Right and Wrong, how do we account for the 
different feelings with which we contemplate the instances 
that have been mentioned? We might multiply examples 
of this kind to an unlimited extent. ‘The blood of the mar- 
tyrs has in every age been the seed of the church; and if 
the character of actions is determined by their utility, we 
must approve of those which have erected the scaffold and 
kindled the fires ; since these bave been the means of the 
promotion of truth and the progress of righteousness. 

It may be maintained with regard to such actions, that 
the good which they have accomplished is incidental, while 
the intention which prompted them is wrong, and that it is 
the intention and not the consequence of the action, to which 
the criterion of utility is to be applied. But this admission 
concedes the very point in question. It allows that the 
beneficial effects of an action, are not all at which we are to 
look, in determining its moral character. So that it virtu- 
ally renounces the theory of utility as the criterion of Right. 
Besides, the most distinguished advocates of this theory, Dr. 
Paley and his followers, for instance, expressly limit its 
application to actions. It has no concern, according to them, 
with the intentions of the agent. But we have seen that it 
does not hold good as a test of actions; if we retain the cri- 
terion, then, we must in opposition to Paley himself, make 
use of it as the test of intentfons. If we apply the test of 
utility at all, asthe ultimate ground of our decisions, we 
must so apply it, as to show that the intended production 
of good is always Right, as well as that the intended pro- 
duction of evil is always wrong. This last proposition, of 
course, we would not be supposed to deny ; but we believe 
it on other grounds than those taken by the advocates of 
utility. But to consider the first proposition alluded to 
above, is the intentional production of good always Right? 
Is every action, which I mean to be a useful one, therefore 
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Right? We deny that it is. To take a very familiar instance, 
the persecution of the primitive Christians by Paul, before 
his conversion. ‘There is no doubt, he thought, that he was 
doing God service, by this action; and there is as little 
doubt that the ultimate effects of the persecutions endured 
by the infant church, were beneficial to its growth and to its 
virtues. But Paul never dreamed of justifying his conduct 
on the score of its utility, or of his sincere conviction of its 
utility. On the contrary, he regarded himself as one of the 
chief of sinners, on account of his crimes in persecuting the 
disciples. But taking utility as the test, we do not per- 
ceive that the Apostle was not fully justified. 

Another instance to illustrate our views, may be found in 
the case of the assassin, as stated by Dr. Paley, for a differ- 
ent purpose. Suppose that an old man of worthless char- 
acter is in possession of a large fortune, which I can attain 
by putting him to death, and employ for my own benefit and 
that of mankind. Why should not I knock the rich villain 
in the head, and do good with the money, of which he 
makes no use? ‘The action, by the very terms of the 
statement, will be a beneficial one. My intentions in com- 
mitting it, are with a single view to the benefit it will pro- 
duce. If utility is the criterion, the old miser must die. 
There is no other way. But, says Dr. Paley, the action is 
unlawful, because a general rule to sanction such actions 
would be injurious. Be it so. But in this instance, what 
have I to do with general rules, if utility be my only guide ? 
I know that the action will be useful, and that is all I want 
to know. What consequence is it to me, that a general rule, 
taken by others from my conduct, might in some future, 
uncertain cases, be injurious? I know not that such cases 
will ever occur, and if they do, they are nothing to me, let 
them be determined by those who are called to act upon 
them. Utility is my only guide, and utility I will follow. 
Utility tells me to take this man’s life for his money, and 
utility I will obey. We do not see that such reasoning can 
be set aside, allowing that the operation of the general rule 
in question would be injurious. But, still further, we can- 
not see how a general rule, formed from a particular bene- 
ficial action can be injurious. The general rule would 
comprehend only such actions as are precisely similar to 
the one upon which it is founded. If it be useful in a given 
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case to take the life of an old man because [ can make a 
better use of his money than he does himself, it would also 
be useful to take the lives of ten, twenty, thirty, or as many 
as were in similar circumstances. If the utility of one action 
makes it Right, it is impossible that the utility of ten, twenty, 
or thirty actions precisely similar, should not also make 
them Right. Ifthe particular case be beneficial, the general 
rule must be beneficial also. But, the truth is, in cases of 
this kind we must have recourse to some criterion, less 
flexible, less vague, less uncertain than that of utility. 

We have now seen that there are useful actions, which 
have no moral character whatever, — actions, intended to 
be useful, which are wrong -— and actions, intended to be 
wrong, committed with a criminal motive, which are useful. 
Hence it follows, that utility cannot be the legitimate 
criterion of Right and Wrong. ‘That the dispositions and 
sentiments which are universally regarded as virtuous, are 
generally useful to their possessors and to mankind, we have 
not a shadow of doubt. We are certain that this element is 
common to all the motives and feelings which the collected 
sense of the human race has pronounced to be right ; that it 
would be incaleulably for the benefit of the world, if the 
actions which are agreed to be virtuous, were universally 
practised. But this is a very different thing —and it is 
utterly surprising that the difference has been so generally 
overlooked — from making the actual utility of actions, a 
criterion of their moral character. It is certainly one thing 
to say, that the practice of Right actions would be generally 
useful ; and another, and quite a different thing to say, that 
the fact of its utility determines an action tobe Right. Yet 
this distinction has been usually kept out of sight, by writers 

of no mean influence on the philosophy of ethics. It seems 
scarcely to have been recognized, that we may ascer- 
tain an action to be Right, on grounds independent of its 
utility, and yet admit, to its fullest extent, the fact that 
utility is a quality common to actions of that character. 
The distinction between the virtue of an action and its ten- 
dency to promote the private happiness of the agent, though 
denied or disregarded by many respectable moral writers, is 
far more generally admitted than the one to which we have 
just alluded. Yet it is no less certain, that the virtue of an 
action, and its tendency to promote our own happiness, 
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usually coincide, than that the virtue of an action coincides 
with its tendency to promote the happiness of mankind, or 
its general utility. We do not make its tendency, in the 
one case, the test of its character; we determine it by a 
different order of considerations ; it should be the same in 
the other; as the tendency to promote our own happiness is 
a quality of virtuous actions, without being their general 
criterion, so the tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind is a quality of virtuous actions, without being their 
general criterion. Admitting, then, that utility, though 
usually connected with virtuous actions, is not the ultimate 
test to which they must be brought, the question is now to 
be answered, What is the positive relation of utility to vir- 
tue? We reply that is the test of those dispositions and 
actions only, which have immediate reference to our fellow 
men; and of these, we say that the Useful is Right only when 
it does not interfere with any prior obligation. We there- 
fore take it for granted that there are grounds of obligation, 
different from, and superior to those of utility; and of 
these it is. necessary for us to give an explanation. 

This leads us to consider the true theory of moral obliga- 
tion in general. It is evident, that there are many in- 
stances, in which the utility of an action convinces us that 
the action is right, and that we are under a moral obligation 
to perform it. Now is utility the sole and ultimate ground 
upon which the obligation rests, or can we discover, after 
further analysis, a more general element, which constitutes 
the ground of obligation? We think there is an element 
more general than utility, and which, in fact, gives to utility 
its binding power. It is conformity to our moral relations, 
as intuitively perceived, in the final analysis, by the moral 
faculty. From all the relations, which man is called to sus- 
tain, proceed a corresponding order of duties, the perception 
of which is as intuitive to the mature mind, as the percep- 
tion of the first principles of philosophy, or the axioms of 
mathematics. ‘These intuitive perceptions are the founda- 
tion of moral science, and the ultimate standard by which 
we settle all questions of practical duty. ‘Thus, among the 
relations, sustained by man, the most important is that, by 
which he is connected with his Maker. From this relation, 
as soon as it is understood, are deduced several duties, the 
obligation of which we perceive no less intuitively than we 
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do the mathematical truths, deduced from the relations of 
quantity and magnitude. Let us place, on one side, the 
idea of a Creator, omnipotent, independent, perfectly wise, 
benevolent, and just ; and, on the other, the idea of creatures, 
weak, dependent, receiving every thing which they possess 
from the goodness of God, and capable of understanding, in 
some degree, the perfections of his character ; — we perceive 
an existing relation, and from this relation, we deduce the 
duty of the creature to exercise Love, Veneration, Grati- 
tude, and Obedience towards the Creator. If we bring the 
subject fully and fairly before our minds, we cannot help 
seeing that.such is our duty. We perceive a conformity 
between it, andthe relation we haveconsidered. We recog- 
nize a moral obligation to discharge it. We perceive that 
it is fit, right,,and our bounden duty, to love, venerate, wor- 
ship, and ‘obey the Almighty. We cannot resolve this obli- 
gation into any considerations of the utility which may ac- 
crue to ourselves or to others, from its faithful fulfilment. 
We cannot reduce it into any more simple elements. It 
would be as absurd to ask the reason of this obligation, as to 
ask the reason why two and two are equal tofour. We may 
ask indeed a reason for our fulfilling this obligation, but that 
is another, and quite a different question. Since we must 

make out our obligation, before we can seek reasons for ful- 
filling it; the contrary would be like trying to build a house 
in the air. 

In like manner, from the relation, which man sustains to 
himself, considered as a sensitive and intelligent being, capa- 
ble of happiness and improvement, with the power of elec- 
tion, volition, and action, we deduce several duties, which 
may perhaps be summed up in the two general principles, 
that he is under obligation to seek his own greatest perfec- 
tion, and his own highest happiness ; — provided always, that 
in so doing, he does not interfere with any obligation, which 
the moral faculty designates as possessing priorclaims. Like 
the duties, growing out of the former relation, these are ob- 
jects of intuitive perception. As soon as we understand the 
relation, we understand the duties, just as when we under- 
stand the definition of a circle, we understand its primary 
properties. In either case, when we come to propositions 
that are intuitively perceived, we have arrived at the end 
of our line ; there is nothing more to be said, and he who 
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does not recognize these fundamental perceptions, cannot of 
course be convinced by argument ; since he denies the ver 
ground on which any argument can be built. Should it be 
said, that many do not acknowledge the primary perceptions 
of morality, we reply that many do not understand the rela- 
tions, from which they proceed; but that any who have 
attended to the relations, and understand them should not 
admit the perceptions, we confess seems as inconceivable, 
as that any should maintain, that, though four times five 
are twenty, five times four are not twenty, but five hundred. 
Of course, the consciousness of every individual must deter- 
mine the question for himself, and to that we cheerfully sub- 
mit it. 

We come nowto the considerations, which, in our opinion, 
clearly settle the relation of utility to virtue. The duties, 
which we have already noticed, though undoubtedly produc- 
tive of incalculable benefit to mankind, derive their obliga- 
tion, not from their utility, but from their conformity to the 
relations of things, as intuitively perceived by the moral 
faculty. But the relations, which we sustain to our fellow 
men are more comprehensive, more obvious, more universal in 
their application, than any others which we sustain. We are 
born into the world to be at once dependent on others. 
We are placed from the first in society. Weare hemmed 
in, and pressed around, by all those responsible and delight- 
ful relations, which give life its brightest charms, and make 
the discharge of our duty no less beautiful than it is binding. 
They are the element in which we live and move, and have 
our being. ‘They surround us in their comprehensive grasp 
as closely as the all-embracing atmosphere. From these 
relations, a new order of duties is derived. A conformity to 
these relations, as dictated by the moral faculty, includes a 
wide circle of dispositions and actions. But they may all be 
summed up in this general rule, abstain from injury and do 
good. Here, then, the element of utility comes in. We 
infer, from our relations with our fellow men, that it is our 
duty to be as useful to them as we can, — but with the limi- 
tation before laid down, that we never sacrifice to utility any 
higher obligation. Utility is itself an obligation, whenever 
itis in conformity toall the relations which we sustain to God, 
to ourselves, and to our fellow men: and this conformity is 
pointed out by our moral faculty in the same manner as 
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conformity to truth is pointed out, by our intellectual facul- 
ties ; but, whenever utility comes in competition with any 
prior obligation, when it calls upon us to violate any duty 
superior to itself, its own obligation ceases, and our conduct 
is to be determined by a reference to the unchanging princi- 
ples, in which the intuitive perceptions of the moral faculty 
are embodied. ‘Thus, to resort to our former example, 
though it might be useful to deprive the wealthy miser 
of the treasures, which were rusting in his coffers, it 
would violate the rule, which the moral faculty approves, 
that to destroy life for wealth is forbidden by the rela- 
tions, which men in a social state sustain to each other. 
On similar principles, we establish the obligations, by which 
parents are bound to their children, and children to their 
parents, and, in general, the members of the same family to 
each other. ‘There may be cases, in which a child could 
promote the welfare of the community by an injury inflicted 
upon his parent, but it would be in contradiction to our 
clearest intuitive perceptions, of the duties arising from that 
relation, and we therefore pronounce the action wrong. 

Such are the views of moral obligation which appear to 
us sound and unanswerable. We have a perception of cer- 
tain duties growing out of our various relations, among which 
is the duty of utility to our fellow men; but this, so far from 
being our only duty, or the criterion of other duties, i is itself 
subject to the decisions of a higher tribunal. ‘The whole 
sum of duties, which result from conformity to all the variety 
of relations, which we sustain, are expressed in certain gen- 
eral rules, and these are the first principles, the fundamental 
elements of morality. 

If we have settled in our own minds the authority of any gen- 
eral principles, which we are to adopt as the foundation of 
practical morality, we should carefully distinguish between 
the obligation of “those principles, and the motives, by which 
we may be urged to their observance. We would submit to 
the reflection of our readers, whether the neglect of this dis- 
tinction has not introduced great uncertainty and confusion 
into the reasonings of many eminent writers, who have attempt- 
ed to set forth a true theory of morals. In our apprehension, 
the distinction is of vital importance, and goes far to settle 
some of the most difficult questions, that have been subjects 
of vehement controversy among the students of moral phi- 
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losophy. The principal difficulty on this point has arisen 
from an unphilosophical mode of asking questions. There 
have been two great errors, namely, asking an absurd ques- 
tion, that is, a question demanding an analysis of a simple 
element ; and asking an irrelevant question, that is, putting 
a right question in the wrong place. Thus, after having 
decided that such or such an action is our duty, and stated 
the ultimate ground upon which it rests, the question is 
asked, why we are obliged to perform it, or why it is 
our duty, that is, why are we obliged to do what we are 
obliged to do, or why i is our duty our duty, which ts as ab- 
surd as to ask, why a triangle has three sides, and not four, 
or why a three-sided figure is not square. ‘Again, a right 
question is put in a wrong place. ‘Thus, having decided that 
such or such am action is our duty, we ask, why we should 
perform it, meaning what is the obligation which we are 
under to perform it, which is irrelevant, since in deciding 
that it was our duty, we decided the obligation: whereas, 
if we meant, what motive can be urged to induce us to do 
what we have already determined is our duty, or that which 
we are obliged to do, the question is legitimate, a right ques- 
tion in aright place, but requiring a very different answer 
from that given to the same question as put before ; and it is 
the confounding of these questions which has perplexed 
many of the plainest facts aud principles of moral science, 
and kept out of sight the fundamental and everlasting diffe- 
rence between the Idea of Duty and the Idea of Interest. 

A short statement of our mental operations, when decid- 
ing a practical moral question, we trust, will remove any 
difficulties that may occur to our readers, with respect to this 
topic. We wish to know if we shall or shall not perform a 
given action. We refer it to a general maxim of conduct, 
the truth of which is intuitively perceived by the mature 
reason, and this, we will suppose in the present case, deter- 
mines the action to be right. We have, then, a perception 
of its rectitude, and this intellectual perception is always 
succeeded by an emotion more or less vivid, according to 
the strength and quickness of our moral feelings, of obligation 
to perform the action. We view the action, at this moment 
in the following manner. We approve it; it is morally 
right ; it is fit to be done ; we ought to do it ; it is our duty 
to do it; we are obliged to do it; we are bound in con- 
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science to doit; we shall be unworthy if we omit it; we 
shall merit condemnation if we omit it; we shall despise 
ourselves, and deserve to be despised by others, if we omit 
it. All these are equivalent expressions, different modes of 
stating the primary fundamental idea of rectitude. It will 
be seen, then, that in the very idea of an action’s being right 
is involved that of obligation to perform it. ‘This, in fact, 
is the essential element of the idea itself. Do you ask, 
then, why you are obliged to perform an action, which you 
admit to be right; your question is a mere tautology ; as 
much so, as if if you asked, why you were obliged to be- 
lieve a proposition which you admitted to be true, or why, 
if the whole be greater than a part, you must believe that a 
part is less than the whole. 

If, then, the idea of obligation is involved in the idea of 
right, when we ask, respecting the action, which we have 
found to be right, why we should perform it, we do not 
mean, if we know what we are about, what is our obligation 
to perform it, but what personal consideration, acting on our 
wills, can urge us to perform it, what shall we gain by its 
performance ; what interest will it promote; what feeling or 
sentiment will it gratify ; in short, what motive have we for 
its performance. We come then to the distinction, which 
has been so generally forgotten, between motive and obliga- 
tion. ‘This may be expressed, in a brief manner, thus: 
When I ask, why I should perform an action, the word why 
is used in two different senses. First, when the answer 
involves any of the ideas, enumerated before as belonging to 
right, and stops at some self-evident element, in which I 
find duty. ‘This is obligation. Second, when the answer 
involves any of the personal considerations enumerated 
before, and stops at some self-evident element in which I 
find interest. ‘I'his is motive. ‘The confounding of the two 
different senses of the same word why, has led to the com- 
mon confusion between obligation and motive, duty and in- 
terest. 

If we ask, in the former sense of the term, why we should 
do such or such an action, we analyze the action, till it can 
be referred to some general principle of which the obligation 
is intuitively perceived ; if in the latter sense we seek for 
some motive which may induce us to fulfill our obligations. 
Thus, if we ask, why we should relieve the distress of a 
friend, we perceive at once, ihat it is a duty growing out of 
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the relation of friendship. This is the obligation. If we 
still ask, why we should perform the duty, we come to the 
consideration of motives; and to this question, a variety of 
answers may be given. It may be said, we should do it, 
because it is right, and this answer is legitimate, because the 
perception of right is followed by a sense of duty, and this 
is an active principle of our nature. Again, it may be said 
that we should do it, because it is demanded by gratitude, 
and here a motive is addressed to an active principle. 
Again, it may be said that we should do it, because our 
friend will do as much for us in return, and here a mo- 
tive is addressed to self-love, another active principle. Or 
it may be said, that we should do it because it is agree- 
able to the will of God, and we shall be rewarded for it 
in a future state ; here the motive is addressed to our reli- 
gious sentiment, certainly one of the most active princi- 
ples of human nature. But in all these cases, the ground 
of obligation, and that of motive, are palpably distinct, and 
the statement which may explain the one, will be far from 
explaining the others. 

The application of these views to the relation between 
utility and virtue is obvious, and we shall not dwell upon 
it. It is plain, that if we are right in the principles 
which we have advanced, the utility of an action to others 
or to ourselves may be a strong motive for its performance, 
while it does not constitute its primary obligation. We mus 
leave it with our readers to follow out the conclusions to 
which this distinction leads. 

We ought, perhaps, to offer an apology for occupying 
so many of our pages with a subject relating to the ab- 
stract philosophy of ethics, which cannot be supposed to 
possess the same interest for others, which we take in it 
ourselves. We may be permitted, however, to say, that 
there is a far more intimate connexion between sound the- 
oretical principles, and the advancement and prosperity 
of society, than is generally imagined. It has been abun- 
dantly verified by experience, that when the primitive and 
sublime sentiment of Duty, engraved by the finger of God 
on the heart of man, has been lost sight of, or merged 
in an inferior order of principles, a slow but fatal poison 
has preyed upon the vital interests of the community. 
We cannot but regret, that there is so strong a tendency 
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at the present day, among a great number of benevolent 
and philanthropic men, who, we are sure, have deeply at 
heart the welfare of their race, to forget the eternal dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, and to substitute in their 
place, as the criterion of actions, and the motives of con- 
duct, merely empirical considerations, derived from an ex- 
aggerated sense of public utility, and connected, as they 
generally are, with exclusive appeals to private interest. 
We yield to none, in our earnest desire to see the meas- 
ures of governments, and the institutions of public policy, 
brought to the test of utility, so far as that is conforma- 
ble to the dictates of unchangeable justice ; we cherish 
the deepest conviction, that the performance of duty is 
the best security for private happiness ; but we can nev- 
er believe, that the interests of states or of individuals 
are best provided for, when the primitive nature of man 
is obscured, and the immutable perceptions of his reason, 
and the noble sentiments of his heart, are commuted for 
uncertain and selfish calculations, which exercise only a 


small portion of his faculties, and those of the least exalt- 
ed and venerable character. 


Art. V.— Hymns, Songs, and Fables, for Children. By 
the Author of “The Well-Spent Hour.” Boston. Car- 
ter, Hendee, & Babcock. 1831. 18mo. pp. 50. 


THERE was a time when poetry was created every day, 
and that was atime when the grown-up were children. Then 
there were ballads and songs that told stories, and painted 
pictures, and almost sung of themselves. But we have no 
ballads now. ‘The youthful energy of English poetry seems 
to have died out. At least it has not emigrated with the 
language, and associated itself with those general habits and 
customs, those interesting objects of every-day life, which 
formerly it loved to consecrate, and which, in their turn, 
perpetuated its strains. Whence is this? 

We do not intend to enter into any profound discussion 
of this question, but simply to give our own opinion in reply. 
It is not that the souls of poets are not amongst us, with 
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power to concentrate heart, imagination, and melody, into 
‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn’; but that no 
auditors present themselves who concentrate their souls to 
listen. It is because poets now sing to critics, instead of 
the earnest and believing. 

But the divinely gifted should not despair. Into the 
bosom of the most artificial society there is constantly pour- 
ing a fresh supply of soul. New, unsophisticated beings, are 
rising into existence constantly ; as yet not distracted from 
nature and its primary instincts, by the many objects which 
society presents, to dissipate their minds. And what audi- 
ence can a poet want to sing to, better than this? an audi- 
ence reverential and enthusiastic as those of David and 
Homer, loving, wondering, and trusting, without a question, 
or doubt, or criticism. Let the grown-up go and learn of 
logicians and politicians, the dissectors of material nature, 
and the inventors of machinery. The poet, who is wise to 
know his friends and lovers, will be content with thechildren, 
who will learn by heart the music-linked wisdom, which he 
has taken whole from nature’s undivided self. 

We hardly know whether it is more for the sake of the 
children or the poets that we would introduce them to each 
other. We would do it for the sake of the poets, because 
children are pure specimens of humanity, and not yet adul- 
terated by the arbitrary customs of society; and can under- 
stand the pictured language and no other ; and be interested 
in that which addresses itself to the first principles of their 
own nature, and nothing else. And we would do it for the 
sake of the children, because we would cherish their love, 
and wonder, and faith, by sympathy, until it is recognised 
by their own reason as that which is to keep them ever 
above those same arbitrary customs, at least so far as to 
regulate and govern them. 

We have long looked forward for some one to arise, pure 
enough from worldly ambition, and sufficiently well taught 
in heavenly lore, to usher in this happy era of the history 
of education and of poetry. Mrs. Hemans has tried and 
failed. We will not even speak of the crowds of well dis- 
posed persons who have laboriously put prose into rhyme. 


When we saw Mr. Willis’s ‘‘ Tired of Play,”’ we had good 
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hope of him. But he wandered away, and we fear has 
provoked Custom to lie upon him ‘“ heavy as frost.” 

Our hopes are kindled again, with the appearance of this 
little book. It is by the author of a story, which we have al- 
ready noticed, and which is, though in prose, replete with the 
spirit of poetry. And now, in bond fide verse, she has done 
delightfully, and indicates ability to do yet more and better 
things. With a quick ear for melody, and for great varieties 
of time, she unites a sensibility perfectly alive to all the’ 
lovely aspects of nature, and a sympathy with children, 
from the welling-up of their innocent joyousness at the 
very sight of beauty, to the highest heaven of their moral 
and religious feeling ; taking their hearts captive and bearing 
them along the stream of her verse, which reflects the 
hills, woods, and flowery banks, the stars and sunset clouds, 
and all sweet and glorious things of heaven and earth, in its 
bosom. 

But we will let her speak for herself, in the ‘ Little 
Boy’s May-day Song,” p. 2; inthe “Dear Mother, guess 
what I have heard,” p. 13; in ‘ Hark! the little birds are 
singing,’ p. 16; in “ How beautiful the setting sun,” p. 17; 
and in “ What was it in the viewless wind,” p. 25. As to 
the hymns, we know nothing better than “Tt w as my heav- 
enly Father’s love.” And there is hardly less merit in many 
others, though no others are quite so childlike. 


“It was my heavenly Father’s love 
Brought every being forth : 
He made the shining worlds above, 
And every thing on earth. 


** Each lovely flower, the smallest fly, 
The sea, the waterfall, 
The bright green fields, the clear blue sky — 
’'T is God that made them all. 


‘He gave me all my friends, and taught 
My heart to love them well, 
And he bestowed the power of thought, 
And speech my thoughts to tell. 


‘‘Mv father and my mother dear, — 
‘He is their father too ; 

He bids me all their precepts hear, 

And all they teach me, do. 

















Hymns, Songs, and Fables, for Children. 


‘God sees and hears me all the day, 
And ’mid the darkest night ; 
He views me when I disobey, 
And when [ act aright. 


*‘ He guards me with a parent’s care, 
When I am all alone: 
My hymn of praise, my humble prayer, 
He hears them every one. 
‘‘God hears what I am saying now, 
O! what a wondrous thought! 
My Heavenly Father, teach me how 
To love thee as I ought.” 


But beautiful as the whole volume is, and it is so beautiful 
that we shall not notice a few instances of defective melody 
which we know were sacrifices made to sense, (a sacrifice, by 
the way, which we do not approve,) — beautiful as the 
whole volume is, we hardly value it so much for what it is, 
as for the power it indicates in the author to do more. We 
could wish it were more exclusively for younger children, 
and that it had much more for children who are just old 
enough to comprehend the hymn above quoted. We could 
wish the author would devote herself to being the poet of 
childhood, that she would begin at the cradle with the lul- 
laby, and make sweet accompaniment to the whole progress 
of the young beings, leading them by the bright waters, 
along the sunny fields of nature, consecrating their joys and 
sorrows with such thoughts as pervade the “Hymn fora 
Little Boy,”’ and * Robinson Crusoe’s Hymn”’; and answer- 
ing their deep and far-reaching questions, as Charley was 
answered in the Ballad which closes the book, and with 
which we will close our notice. 


** CHARLEY AND HIS FATHER. 
‘* A Ballad. 


“The birds are flown away, 
The flowers are dead and gone, 
The clouds look cold and gray 
Around the setting sun. 


‘‘ The trees with solemn sighs 
Their naked branches swing ; 
The winter winds arise, 


And mournfully they sing. 











Hymns, Songs, and Fables, for Children. 


“Upon his father’s knee 
Was Charley’s happy place, 
And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face : 


** And these his simple words ; 
‘Father, how cold it blows! 
What ’comes of all the birds 
Amidst the storms and snows ?’ 
««¢'They fly far, far away 
From storms and snows and rain: 
But, Charley dear, next May 
They ‘Il all come back again.’ 


“«« And will my flowers come too?’ 
The little fellow said, 
‘And all be bright and new 
That now looks cold and dead ?’ 


** “Qh yes, dear ; in the spring 
The flowers will all revive, 
The birds return and sing, 
And all be made dlive.’ 


** * Who shows the birds the way, 
Father, that they must go? 
And brings them back in May, 
When there is no more snow ? 


***¢ And when no flower is seen 
Upon the hill and plain, 
Who ’Il make it all so green, 
And bring the flowers again ?’ 


*«¢ My son, there is a Power 
That none of us can see, 
Takes care of every flower, 

Gives life to every tree. 


“« ¢ He through the pathless air 
Shows little birds their way : 
And we, too, are his care — 
He guards us day by day.’ 
««¢ Father, when people die, 
Will they come back in May 2’ 


Tears were in Charley’s eye — 
‘Will they, dear father, say ?’ 
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*** No! they will never come: 
We go to them, my boy, 

There, in our heavenly home, 
To meet in endless joy.’ 


“Upon his father’s knee 
Still Charley kept his place, 
And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face.”’ 





Art. VI.— Report of the Committee to whom were referred 
the various Petitions for an Alteration of the Constitu- 
tion in the Third Article of the Bill of Rights. 8vo. 
1832. 


Tue first step has been taken by a vote of the last legisla- 
ture towards expunging that part of the Constitution of this 
Commonwealth, which makes it to be the right and duty of 
the government to provide by law forthe support of religious 
institutions, in all cases where such provision is not made 
voluntarily. This measure will doubtless be carried, if not 
now, at least at some period not remote, as the tendencies of 
public opinion are obviously in that direction. Under these 
circumstances, we neither wish to postpone the result, nor 
are we alarmed at its probable consequences ; our only wish 
is, that the people, whether they act for themselves or through 
their representatives on this subject, will take care to act 
understandingly. 

The first settlers of Massachusetts were Dissenters, and had 
suffered too much from the operation of the tithe system in 
their native country, not to be jealous of any plan for the 
support of ministers by taxation. According to Hutchinson, 
therefore, the ministers of the several churches in the town 
of Boston, down to the Revolution, were supported “by a 
free weekly contribution.”” The same writer adds: “I have 
seen a letter from one of the principal ministers of the colony 
expressing some doubts of the lawfulness of receiving a sup- 
port in any other way.’”’* Governor Winthrop also, in his 





* Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Vol. I. p. 375. 
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Journal for 1643, writes thus: * ‘‘ The churches held a dif- 
ferent course in raising the ministers’ maintenance. Some 
did it by way of taxation, which was very offensive to some. 
Amongst others one Briscoe, a tanner, of Watertown, being 
grieved with that course in their town, the rather because 
himself and others, who were no members, were taxed, wrote 
a book against it, wherein, besides his arguments which were 
nought, he cast reproach upon the elders and officers.”” Hub- 
bard in giving an account of this transaction, says: ‘‘ The 
ministers thought him who denied the authority of the civil 
magistrate to provide for the support of ministers fuste po- 
tius erudiendum quam argumento, and therefore they left it to 
the magistrates to defend the cause ; who convened the tanner 
before them, and brought him to an acknowledgment, if not 
to a sense, of his error.”’ 

The opinion however, that, other means failing, it was right 
to resort to compulsory laws to equalize and enforce the sup- 
port of the ministry appears to. have prevailed, very early, 
throughout New England. In the Platform, prepared and 
adopted by the Synod held at Cambridge in 1648, it is thus 
determined: + ‘‘ Not only members of churches, but all that 
are taught in the word, are to contribute to him that teach- 
eth, in all good things. In case that congregations are defec- 
tive in their contributions, the deacons are to call upon them 
to dotheir duty; if their call sufficeth not, the church by her 
power is to require it of their members ; and where church 
power, through the corruption of men, doth not or cannot at- 
tain the end, the magistrate is to see that the ministry is duly 
provided for.” 

It is remarkable that the government began to legislate 
respecting religious institutions before it did respecting com- 
mon or town schools. One of the speakers in the Massachu- 
setts Convention for revising the Constitution, said, with char- 
acteristic terseness, that ‘‘the common schools were the 
children of religion, and not religion the child of town 
schools ; and he hoped that the children would never suc- 
ceed to destroy their mother.”’ The first law authorizing 
and enjoining a ministerial tax bears date, August, 1654, 
by which ‘It is ordered, that the county court in every shire, 








*Winthrop’s History of New England, Vol. Il. p. 93. 
+ The Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms of Church Discipline, p. 48. 
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shall upon information given them of any defect, of any 
congregation or town within the shire, order and appoint 
what maintenance shall be allowed to the minister of the 
place, and shall issue out warrants to the selectmen to assess 
the inhabitants, which the constable of said town shall col- 
lect and levy as other town rates.”’ * 

The county courts, it would seem, were negligent of their 
duty; for in May, 1660, another law was passed enjoining 
it upon them “diligently and carefully to attend the execu- 
tion of such orders of this court, as concerns the maintenance 
of the ministry,” and to give it in charge to their respective 
grand juries ‘“‘to present all abuses and neglects” of the 
same. 

Again, in 1692, another law was passed reénacting the 
provisions of the former statutes, and adding the following, 
which must strike all, we should think, at the present day, as 
sufficiently energetic. ‘‘ Be it further enacted by the authori- 
ty aforesaid, that where any town shall be destitute of a min- 
ister qualified as aforesaid, and shall so continue by the space 
of six months, not having taken due care for the procuring, 
settling, and encouragement of such minister, the same being 
made to appear upon complaint to their majesties’ justices at 
the general sessions of the peace for the county, the said 
court of quarter sessions shall, and hereby are empowered to 
make an order upon every such defective town, speedily to 
provide themselves of such ministers as aforesaid, by the next 
sessions at the farthest ; and in case such order be not com- 
plied with, then the said court shall take effectual care to 
procure and settle a minister qualified as aforesaid, and or- 
der the charge thereof, and of such minister’s maintenance, 
to be levied on the inhabitants of such town.’’+ From the 
history of the legislation on this subject, as well as from oth- 
er sources, it appears that the early establishment and gener- 
al and regular support of religious institutions in the colony 
and province, must be ascribed quite as much to the vigilance 
and energy of the government, as to the religious character 
and zeal of the people atlarge. ‘Towns and settlements were 
multiplied, and many of them were small and poor, and the 





*The Charters and General Laws of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, p. 103. 

+ The Charters and General Laws of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, p. 244. 
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deep-toned and self-denying piety of the Puritan, meanwhile, 
had declined ; but the hands of the government, as well for 
moral as political reasons, were much stronger then than at 
present, and its whole force was exerted in the effectual pat- 
ronage of a regular ministry. An act still more effectually 
providing for the support of ministers was passed 1702, and 
an act in addition to this act, in 1723, of the same general 
character with those above mentioned. But the assumption 
of power by the state on this subject had now passed its cul- 
minating point, and had begun to go down and recede before 
the spirit of evasion and resistance which it had awakened. 
After the adoption of the Charter of 1691 the only ground 
on which the government were warranted in proceeding in 
this matter is well expressed by Dr. Increase Mather in the 
account of his negotiations with the English court as agent for 
the colony. ‘ Religion,” says he, speaking of the provisions 
of that instrument, ‘‘is secured, for liberty is granted to all 
men to worship God after that manner, which, in their con- 
sciences, they shall be persuaded is the most Scriptural way. 
The general court may, by laws, encourage and protect that 
religion which is the general profession of the inhabitants.’’ * 
By a law, passed 1742, it is provided in favor of the church 
of England, that the taxes paid by any professed member of 
that communion into the town or parish treasury for the sup- 
port of religious worship, may be withdrawn and paid over to 
‘the minister of the said church, with whom he usually and 
frequently attends the public worship of God on the Lord’s 
days,’’ whether in the same or aneighbouring town. Tempo- 
rary provisions were also made for easing the consciences of 
the Quakers and Baptists; but, these having expired, it was 
finally enacted, November, 1757, ‘‘ That from and_ after the 
first day of February next, none of the persons commonly 
called Quakers or Anabaptists, who allege a scruple of con- 
science as the reason of their refusal to pay any part or pro- 
portion of such taxes as are from time to time assessed for the 
support of the minister or ministers of any church settled by 
the laws of this province, in the town or district, precinct or 
parish, where they dwell, shall have their poll or estate, real 
or personal, in their own hands, and under their actual im- 
provement, taxed towards the settlement or support of such 





* Hutchinson’s History, Vol. I. p. 17. 
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minister or ministers, nor for building or repairing any meet- 
ing-house, or place of public worship.”’ * 

The framers of the Constitution, in 1780, went still further. 
The subject as they say in their Address to the People, ‘ un- 
derwent long debate, and took time in proportion to its import- 
ance; and we feel peculiarly happy in being able to inform 
you, that though the debates were managed by persons of 
various denominations, it was finally agreed upon with more 
unanimity than usually takes place in disquisitions of this na- 
ture.’ The Third Article in the Bill of Rights reads thus: 


** As the happiness of a people, and the good order and pre- 
servation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality ; and as these cannot be generally diffus- 
ed through a community, but by the institution of the public 
worship of God, and of public instructions in piety, religion, and 
morality: ‘lherefore, to promote their happiness, and to secure 
the good order and preservation of their government, the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth have a right to invest their legisla- 
ture with power to authorize and require, and the legislature 
shall, from time to time, authorize and require the several 
towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious 
societies, to make suitable provision, at their own expense, for 
the institution of the public worship of God, and for the support 
and maintenance of public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, 
and morality, in all cases where such Provision shall not be 
made voluntarily. And the people of this Commonwealth have 
also a right to, and do, invest their legislature with authority to 
enjoin upon all the subjects an attendance upon the instructions 
of the public teachers aforesaid, at stated times and seasons, if 
there be any, on whose instruction they can conscientiously and 
conveniently attend. 

* Provided notwithstanding, That the several towns, parishes, 
precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall, 
at alltimes, have the exclusive right of electing their public 
teachers, and of contracting with them for their support and 
maintenance. 

‘‘ And all moneys paid by the subject to the support of public 
worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he re- 
quire it, be uniformly applied to the support of the teacher or 
teachers, of his own religious sect or denomination, provided there 
be any on whose instructions he attends ; otherwise, it may be 
paid towards the support of the teacher, or teachers, of the par- 
ish or precinct in which said moneys are raised. 


-—_——— —-- 





* Charters and General Laws, p. 782. 
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** And every denomination of Christians, demeaning them- 
selves peaceably, and as good subjects of the Commonwealth, 
shall be equally under the protection of the law; and no subor- 
dination of any one sect, or denomination, to another, shall ever 
be established by law.” 


A portion of the community have been uneasy under this 
part of the Constitution from the beginning. It is admitted, 
however, that in all cases which have come before the courts 
for adjudication, the most liberal construction has been put 
on the language of the obnoxious article.* The legislature 
has also manifested a willingness to interpose,from time to time, 
with a view. to reconcile the disaffected, and meet the cases 
as they arose of real or supposed grievance. By the law of 
1799 all laws passed on this subject prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution were repealed. Still it was made the duty of 
every corporate town, precinct, or society to be constantly 
provided with a * public Protestant teacher of piety, religion, 
and morality,” under penalty of a fine similar to that im- 
posed on towns for neglecting to maintain common schools. 
They are also authorized to cause all sums of money, by 
them respectively voted to be raised for parochial purposes, 
to be assessed on all the ratable polls and property within 
each particular corporation, the polls and estates of Quakers 
excepted, and to be collected and paid into the treasury. 
Afterwards it is provided, according to the Constitution, that 
moneys paid into the treasury by persons of a different reli- 
gious sect or denomination may be drawn out again, and be 
applied to the use and support of the public te: acher or teach- 
ers on whose instruction they usually and respectively attend. 
It is also further provided, ‘‘ that the assessors of each par- 
ish or religious society within this Commonwealth may omit, 
in the taxes voted to be assessed on the polls and estates 
within such parish or society, such persons living within the 
limits of the same, as belong to and usually attend public 


* See particularly Mr. Whittemore’s account of Mr. Murray’s case in 
1786, in his“ Modern History of Universalism,” p. 356. Mr. Whittemore 
says, that the Universalists of Gloucester rejoiced “that it fell to their 
lot to resist the beginnings of oppression under the new Constitution, 
and to test, at so early a period, its liberal provision in favor of the freest 
toleration,” 
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worship in a religious society of a different denomination.” * 

Again, by the statute of 1811 “respecting public worship 

and religious freedom, ”’ it is further enacted, ‘‘ that whenev- 

er any person shall become a member of any religious socie- 

ty, corporate or unincorporate, within this Commonwealth, 

and such membership shall be certified by a committee of 

such society, chosen for this purpose, and filed with the clerk 

of the town where he dwells, such person shall for ever after- 

wards be exempted from taxation for the support of public wor- 

ship, and public teachers of religion, in every other religious 

corporation whatsoever, so long as he shall continue such mem- 
bership.” + Still further to prevent liability to wrong or hard- 

ship through ignorance ‘or misconception of ‘the law, an act 

in addition tothe act last named was passed in 1823, which 

makes any ten or more persons, if legal voters, and acting un- 

der a warrant from a justice of the peace within the county, 
competent to the formation and legal organization of a parish 

or religious society. Itis also declared “ that any person 

may separate from one religious society and join another, 
either of the same or of a different denomination, by filing 
with the clerk of the society left, a certificate of the fact.’ 
The third section expressly and definitively ordains that “‘ no 
citizen of this Commonwealth, being a member of any religi- 
ous society in this Commonwealth, shall be assessed or lia- 
ble to pay any tax for the support of public worship, or oth- 
er parochial charges, to any parish, precinct, or religious so- 
ciety whatever, other than that of which he is a member ;”’ } 
and all Jaws inconsistent with or contrary to the provisions of 
this act are pronounced null and void. 

This is the existing law. Here it may be proper to ob- 
serve that in the Massachusetts Convention for revising the 
Constitution, which met in 1820, much time was taken up in 
the discussion of the Third Article ; and an amendment, which 
seems, however, to have met the hearty concurrence of but 
few, was finally adopted and submitted to the people, and by 
them rejected. ‘The amendment then proposed substituted 
the term ‘ Christian ” for ‘‘ Protestant,’ and expunged the 
clause which authorizes the legislature to require attendance 
on public worship ; but in other respects, and in its practical 





* General Laws of Massachusetts, Vol. II. p. 33. 
t Ibid. p. 277. tibid. Vol. III. p. 53. 
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provisions, it was less liberal than the law of 1§23.* Fur- 
ther it will be recollected, thatin Boston, Salem, Newbury- 
port, Charlestown, and other large towns in the Common- 
wealth, the ministers of all denominations are supported ex- 
clusively, either by voluntary contribution, or by a tax on 
pews, and not by a tax on property, or a general tax on the in- 
habitants. In some of the small towns too,and in old and 
territorial parishes, it has been found expedient to forego any 
advantage to be derived from the legal provision for the sup- 
port of public worship, and to depend wholly on voluntary 
subscriptions or contributions. 

In this state of things it is proposed to alter the Third Ar- 
ticle, so as to make it read as follows: 


** As the public worship of God and instructions in piety, re- 
ligion, and morality promote the happiness and prosperity of a 
people, and the security of a republican government : — There- 
fore, the several religious societies of this Commonwealth, 
whether corporate or unincorporate, at any meeting legally 








*The power and the duty of the legislature to require provision to 
be made for the institution of the public worship of God, and for the 
support and maintenance of public teachers of piety, religion, and mo- 
rality, were confidently asserted and maintained by a large proportion 
of the eminent jurists and statesmen in the Convention, both Orthodox 
and Liberal ; among whom we may particularly mention Mr. Biiss of 
Springfield, Mr. Hubbard of Boston, Judges Parker, Jackson, and 
Wilde, Mr. Hoar of Concord, and Mr. Saltonstall of Salem. Mr. Hub- 
bard went so far as even to oppose the expunging of the clause author- 
izing the legislature to compel attendance on public worship. “ Gen- 
tlemen say,” he observed, “that the legislature ought to have power 
to provide for the support of public worship. It did not seem wise to 
give the right to compel the people to support public worship, and not 
to give the right to compel attendance. It was a power which might 
with the same propriety be granted. Ifit was not necessary that the 
legislature should possess the power in the present state of society, it 
was impossible to say that thirty years hence the prevalence of immo- 
rality and vice might not be such as to make it extremely desirable. 
The authority being now expressly granted, if that were struck out of 
the Constitution, the inference would be, that the legislature did not 
possess the power. He held, if we gave the legislature power to make 
laws, it was our bounden duty to give power to carry them into effect. 
He was, therefore, against the resolution.” Journal of Debates and 
Proceedings in the Convention, p. 161. Again, he said: “He was 
clearly of opinion that the community had a right to make laws on the 
subject of public worship, on this principle, that what it is the duty of 


the citizen to perform, it is proper for the legislature to compel him to 
perform.” Ibid. p. 180. 
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warned and held for the purpose, shall ever have the right to 
elect their pastors or religious teachers, to contract with them, 
for their support, to raise money for erecting and repairing 
houses of public worship, for the maintenance of religious in- 
struction, and for the payment of necessary expenses : — And all 
persons belonging to any religious society, shall be taken and 
held to be members, until they shall file with the clerk of such 
society a written notice declaring the dissolution of their mem- 
bership, and thenceforth shall not be liable for any grant or 
contract which may be thereafter made or entered into by such 
society : — And all religious sects and denominations, demeaning 
themselves peaceably, and as good citizens of the Common- 
wealth, shall be equally under the protection of the law. And no 
subordination of any one sect or denomination to another shall 
ever be established by law.” 

This amendment passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture by a vote of more than two thirds of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a majority of the Senate. If at the present 
session it again obtains the constitutional majorities, it will 
then be submitted to the people for their acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

As has been intimated before, we take much less interest in 
the determination of this particular question than is common- 
ly expressed either by those who advocate, or those who 
oppose, the amendment under consideration. The former can 
hardly make out, as it seems to us, a very strong case of op- 
pression or hardship. So long as they voluntarily continue 
connected with a society whose practice it is to support their 
minister by a tax, they must pay their proportion, and no 
more than their proportion. If, however, they become 
uneasy under this burden, they can poll off, as it is called, and 
join a society whose minister is supported by voluntary sub- 
scription or contribution, or a society who get their preach- 
ing for nothing, or do their own preaching. Whatever may 
have been the real intention of the framers of the Constitution, 
it is certain that under the operation of the present law no 
person, in point of fact, is obliged against his will to continue 
to contribute in any way to the support of religious institu- 
tions. 

The cry of ‘aristocracy’ and ‘church and state,” as a 
means of exciting a popular prejudice against the Third Article, 
can hardly be raised in good faith. It was doubtless the un- 
derstanding of our fathers, that as public religious worship 
VOL. XIII. —N. S. VOL. VIII. NO. III. 44 
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was a public good, the rich ought to contribute to its support 
according to their property. Whether they were right or 
wrong in this principle, it was evidently their intention by 
adopting it to make the public burdens fall on those who were 
best able to bear them, —on the rich. If, therefore, there 
is any class in the community, which, as aclass, are directly 
interested, for selfish reasons, in expunging that part of the 
Constitution which recognises the right of supporting religious 
institutions by a general tax, itis the rich. Ifit were necessa- 
ry or proper to appeal to the suspicions and jealousies of the 
people on this subject, it might be well to inquire whether 
the present movementis not a preliminary step towards the 
repeal ofall legal provision for the support of common schools. 
There would be the same or similar reasons, and the same or 
similar motives, for the latter as for the former, and the only 
immediate effect would be to exonerate the rich still further 
from their equitable share of the public burdens. 

At the same time, if it is the will of the people, acting in 
their sovereign capacity, that the proposed amendment should 
go into effect, we are entirely content. ‘They who are most 
earnest in the opposition forget, as it seem to us, that it is a 
question which must be decided with a constant reference to 
existing circumstances and the state of public opinion. That 
much of the early legislation on this subject, whether it can 
be defended in theory or not, did good, by causing the village 
chureh to go up with the village, and thus incorporating 
religion, as it were, with the germ of every infant settlement, 
will probably be admitted by all who are acquainted with 
the history of New England. But it does not follow that 
there is a like necessity for such legislation now, nor that such 
legislation now would be attended with like results. Every 
body knows that governments, as such, have lost much of the 
power they once had over the minds of men; and that laws, 
in respect to religion in particular, and religious institutions, 
have become, generally speaking, as impotent as they are 
obnoxious. Under these circumstances it may well be doubt- 
ed, whether it is expedient to keep up the semblance of an 
authority, which has ceased to be either respectable or formi- 
dable ; and the only probable effect of which will be to pro- 
voke and exasperate some, to excite the jealousies of others, 
and to afford a handle to disorganizers generally in their ap- 
peals to popular feeling and prejudice. 
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Besides, in what material particular will the existing legal 
provisions in support of religious institutions be affected by 
the proposed amendment? So far as this change consists in 
expunzing from the Constitution the odious distinction there 
recognised in favor of Protestantism, and the clause authoriz- 
ing the legislature to enjoin attendance on public worship, 
few, if any, at the present day, will deny that it is a change 
for the better. The ground of objection, therefore, must be 
that the Article as amended does not expressly authorize and 
require the legislature to interfere, in any case, to insure the 
support of religious worship, nor contemplate the plan of sup- 
porting religious worship by a general tax, nor secure to ter- 
ritorial parishes their prescriptive rights and immunities. But 
is it worth while to contend very earnestly for the theoreti- 
cal and express recognition of a power in the hands of the 
government, which the government does not exert, and which 
there is not the smallest probability it ever will exert; nay, 
which, by asserting the rights of unincorporate societies, it 
has Jong since virtually disowned and renounced? Or what 
very important practical purpose can be gained by requiring 
that the Constitution shall continue to read as if religious in- 
stitutions were supported by a general and equitable tax, 
while every body knows that in practice this is now, and 
long has been, as contrary to fact, as it ever can be, should 
the proposed amendment pass? And as for the prescriptive 
rights and immunities of the old, or territoral parishes, is it 
not clear that, by the multiplication of legal evasions, they are, 
practically speaking, already reduced to a nullity? The prac- 
tical operation of the proposed amendment, as it seems to 
us, would be substantially the same as that of the existing law, 
differing only in not insisting on the formality of requiring 
every individual, in most towns, nominally to belong to some 
religious society. A few in consequence might be induced 
silently to drop their connexion with the old parish; but 
then as an equivalent they would have no motive, as now, to 
persuade others to join theminthe secession. What the old 
parish might lose in one way, would probably be more than 
made up to itin the other. Even on the principles assumed 
by those who oppose the amendment, it seems to us that the 
objections to the amendment are not so strong as the objec- 
tions to the existing law, and the practice founded on it. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the existing law is bad, 
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and ought to be revised and made more efficient ; and that it 
can be, under the Constitution as it now stands, but not if the 
amendment prevails. It was urged more than once, we are 
aware, in the Convention of 1820, that it was desirable that 
the legislature should retain authority to provide for the sup- 
port of Christian worship,— that it might repeal the law of 1811, 
and fall back on the provisions of the law of 1799. If, how- 
ever, we may judge from the history of legislation in general, 
and on religion in particular, and in this country especially, 
we should say, that this proceeding, even if expedient, is just 
about as probable in point of fact, as that the legislature will 
repeal the Revolution, and induce the people to go back to 
their condition as a British colony. We say it with submis- 
sion, but we must nevertheless say, that we are more and 
more convinced that those who are most eager and zealous in 
opposing the amendment under consideration, are contending 
for a mere semblance of what they want ; and yet that in do- 
ing so they are exciting against themselves, and against their 
cause, the same resistance, and the same jealousies, as if 
they were contending for a reality. Undoubtedly religious 
institutions are indispensable to the well-being of the Com- 
monwealth, and on this account undoubtedly every enlighten- 
ed patriot, whether he believes in any religion or not, will 
cheerfully contribute his proportion to their support. But 
why are religious institutions thus indispensable to the well- 
being of the Commonwealth, except as they have the effect 
to keep alive and diffuse in the community religious senti- 
ment and religious principle? Now to us at least it is obvi- 
ous, that if these institutions are supported by means which 
are felt, though without reason, to be wrong and oppressive, 
instead of promoting the influence of religious sentiment and 
religious principle over the public mind, their tendency must 
be to subvert and destroy that influence utterly. Better 
have no religious institutions, than have them as objects of 
general suspicion, reviling, and blasphemy. Undera govern- 
ment like ours nothing can compensate, either in a moral or 
political view, for the evils induced by exciting a popular 
odium, however unjustifiable, against religion itself, its minis- 
ters, or its institutions. 

A great deal too much alarm has been expressed, as it 
seems to us, in regard to the probable consequences, present 
or remote, if the proposed amendment should be adopted. 
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Several of the ablest among the alarmists, in the Conven- 
tion for revising the Constitution, ingenuously confessed that 
their fears respecting the operation of the -“‘ religious free- 
dom act” of 1811, had not been realized. Why then 
should so much be apprehended from the operation of the 
proposed amendment, which, after all, is little more than a 
reassertion of the provisions of that very law, as interpreted 
by the courts? We are conjured to look at the moral and 
religious condition of the Western States, and at the fate of 
religious institutions in Virginia, after being abandoned by 
the government. But the cases are not parallel, as it seems 
to us, not only on account of acknowledged differences in 
the character of the people, but for other reasons. ‘The 
Western States have never had regular religious institutions ; 
and in Virginia, in that part of it at least to which reference 
is here made, the people are thinly scattered over their 
plantations ; they do not live in towns as we do, and never 
have had, and never can have, many of the habits, and 
prejudices, and facilities which induce New-Englanders so 
generally to rally round the village church. The fear is 
intimated that rational and liberal Christians will lose by the 
change. We do not believe it; at any rate, it is self- 
evident to us that they cannot lose a thousandth part so 
much by the change, as by opposing it. Congregationalism 
also is in danger. So they said of the law of 1811; but it 
is now believed, at least by many, that if that law had been 
passed in 1799, Congregationalism would, to this hour, have 
retained its ascendency. Multitudes seceded from the old 
parishes, not so much for theological, as for political, or mer- 
cenary, or personal reasons ; but to do so according to the 
old law, it was necessary for them to form a new society, 
and that that society should not be Congregational ; and 
hence arose Baptist, and Universalist, and Methodist socie- 
ties without number. Again, it is objected, that. if the 
legislature withdraws its patronage from the territorial par- 
ishes, every thing will be thrown up to the zeal and activity 
of the contending sects. We answer, that it is so now, at least, 
virtually; and the sooner we know on what ground we 
stand, the better; and perhaps, after all, it is the best ground. 
While the churches were almost of one denomination it was 
convenient, and perhaps necessary, to provide for the sup- 
port of public worship by a general law; but in the present 
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diversity of sects, it must certainly be more agreeable, and 
equitable, and in our judgment more practicable and conven- 
ient, and equally safe, to let each sect adopt its own method. 
We can hardly help smiling at the solicitude sometimes 
manifested about what is likely to happen after sects have 
ceased, or ceased to be zealous and active, as sects. 
Alarmists in this case may see further than we can; but 
it is a happy circumstance in the history of our country, 
that alarmists, thus far, have not been prophets; events have 
not verified their forebodings. Indeed, we must be permit- 
ted to doubt the good sense, the expediency, the dignity, 
every time an obnoxious sentiment is promulgated, or an 
important election is lost, of crying out, ‘ We be all dead 
men.”’ We read the heavens differently. When were 
greater, or more systematic, or, we may add, better intended, 
or better directed efforts made for building up the waste 
places of Zion, here and every where, than at the present 
moment? Doubtless it is consistent with religious liberty, 
not that religion itself, but that religious institutions should 
be made matter, in some respects, of civil regulation ; but 
it is another question whether this course, under existing 
circumstances, is necessary, or expedient, or safe. There 
are things which the people will do voluntarily, which they 
will not do, and cannot be made to do, on compulsion. For 
the future support of Christian worship, we rely much less 
on human legislation, than on human nature. We rely, 
moreover, on the intelligence and virtue of the people, being 
convinced that they will not suffer institutions to fall into 
decay and ruin, to which this community is indebted for 
almost every thing by which its character is so honorably 
distinguished. We rely on the intrinsic vitality and energy 
of the religion itself, which, though overlaid as it is by such 
masses of error and corruption, the error and corruption can- 
not kill. Above all, we rely on the over-ruling providence 
of God, we hope not superstitiously, nor presumptuously, 
but yet implicitly, that He will not suffer the church, which 
was planted by the care, and watered by the tears, and con- 
secrated by the prayers of our fathers, to be prevailed against 
by the gates of hell. 
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{For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Arr. VII.— Defence of the Third Article. 


[We have given briefly, in the preceding article, our views of the 
subject here discussed by our correspondent. It will be seen that we 
differ from him sidevaiie in regard to some of his statements and 
reasonings, and his general conclusion, and must not be held respon- 
sible for them. Truth and justice, however, require that the argu- 
ment of those who oppose the amendment of the Third Article should 
be understood, and not be misrepresented. — The Editors. ] 


Tuis article has stood unaltered ever since the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State. On this rests the legal 
liability of every citizen to be taxed for the support of reli- 
gious institutions. On this depend the privileges of the 
territorial or first parishes throughout the State. With this 
are connected, more or less immediately, the present finan- 
cial arrangements of almost every religious society in the 
Commonwealth. The question now pending, with regard to 
this Article, ought not then to be viewed with indifference. 
Its main feature is that it empowers the legislature to make 
legal provision for the maintenance of public worship. 

Those who are in favor of its repeal, or essential modifi- 
cation, in my opinion, mistake the question at issue. 
They state it to be this: “ Has government, which was 
established for political ends, a right to step out of its prov- 
ince, to interfere in the controversy between the friends and 
foes of Christianity, and to patronize a system of belief in 
which its subjects are not agreed? Has government a right 
to provide for the support of religion as such?” To this 
question I should unhesitatingly reply in the negative. To 
this question our Constitution itself replies in the negative ; 
for in its preamble the end of government is said to be “ to 
secure the existence of the body politic ; to protect it; and 
to furnish the individuals who compose it with the power 
of enjoying, in safety and tranquillity, their natural rights 
and the blessings of life.” This end government effects, 1. 
directly, by providing for the appointment and compensation 
of public officers in all departments, and for the making and 
administering of such laws as bear immediately upon per- 
sonal security, liberty,and property ; and, 2. indirectly, by 
conducting such operations and patronizing such institutions 
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as tend to make men better citizens, to facilitate the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and their property, and to extend the 
means of social intercourse. ‘These operations and institu- 
tions are not conducted and patronized on account of their 
intrinsic excellence; but because they indirectly tend to 

romote the end of government. We do not support schools 
at the public expense, because education is in itself a good 
thing, because it enlarges and ennobles the mmd, because 
it is the ornament of prosperity and the solace of adver- 
sity ; but because, unless intelligence be diffused, the 
existence of the body politic cannot be secured, and the 
natural rights of man and the blessings of life cannot be 
enjoyed. We make and repair roads at the public expense, 
not because a good road is a good thing in itself; but because 
without convenient means of passage, the citizens cannot 
hold that intercourse with each other, which is requisite for 
the enjoyment of social rights and property, for mutual pro- 
tection, for the very existence of the body politic. And thus 
if government can lawfully support religious institutions, it is 
not because religion is a good thing in itself, because its 
consolations and hopes are man’s best, — his only enduring 
treasure; but simply because it makes men better. citizens, 
and secures to them the safe and tranquil enjoyment of their 
natural rights and the blessings of life. This is the ground 
taken in the Article now under consideration. 'Those who 
framed it do not say, ‘‘ As religion is intrinsically excellent,”’ 
or ‘‘ As the Christian religion is a divine revelation,” or 
‘* As man cannot be happy here or hereafter without reli- 
gion,’ “therefore we provide for the establishment of pub- 
lic worship.” This, as Christians, they might have said ; 
but as legislators they say: ‘‘ As the happiness of a people 
and the good order and preservation of civil government 
essentially depend upon prety, religion, and morality ; and as 
these cannot be generally diffused through a community, but 
by the institution of the public worship of God and of public 
instructions in piety, religion, and morality, therefore the 
people have a right to make provision for the support of 
public worship.” ‘Thus it appears that the framers of our 
Constitution placed religious institutions on the same footing 
with our public schools, our highways, &c.,as one of the 
indirect means of effecting the end of civil government. 
Whether they were right in assigning this place to the insti- 
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tutions of public worship, whether legal provision ought to 
be made for the support of religion at the public expense, 
depends upon the answer given to the three following 
questions: 1. Have religious institutions an important politi- 
cal bearing? 2. Is it the tendency of the Christian institu- 
tion of public worship, ‘‘ to secure the existence of the body 
politic, and to protect and facilitate the enjoyment of natural 
and social rights, and of the blessings of life”? 3. Can this 
institution be the most permanently established, the most equi- 
tably maintained, and the most generally enjoyed, by means of 
a legal provision for supporting it at the public expense ? 

To the first of these questions every man, and to the 
second every Christian, must needs reply in the affirmative. 
But many sincere friends of Christianity oppose the granting 
of legislative support to religious institutions, on the ground 
that they may be better supported without the interference 
of the civil power. Whether this ground be tenable or not 
will depend upon the answer given to the third of the ques- 
tions above proposed. 

And in answer to this question let me first observe, that a 
tax laid upon every one in proportion to his ability, is the 
most equitable mode of supporting public worship. I have 
showed that the only ground on which the government have a 
right to support it is on account of its tendency to secure 
the order and welfare of the community. And there is no 
reason why a tax should not be laid for its maintenance, on 
the same principles on which one is assessed for the support 
of education, of the militia system, and of every other ‘aux- 
iliary of government. ‘The rich man has the greater amount 
of property, which is preserved from depredation in part by 
the knowledge of the Christian system of morality and the 
sense of religious obligations diffused through the commu- 
nity ; and, by the profanation of the Sabbath, and the free- 
dom from religious restraint consequent upon the suspension 
of public worship, he would be obliged to furnish the larger 
quota for the support of paupers and the detection of crimi- 
nals. He therefore should in justice contribute his full pro- 
portion to the parish, as well as to the town or the State tax. 
Every man that pays a tax would have that tax greatl 
increased by the suspension of public worship. Every suc 
man, then, is in equity bound to contribute to its support in 
proportion to his means. 
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But, should the Article under consideration be repealed, it 
would be impossible for parishes to enforce the system of 
taxation. Those who are rich in this world’s goods are not 
always rich in faith and in good works; and, unless the law 
compelled them to it, it would be difficult to induce many 
of them to pay the parish tax which they now pay. There 
are also among us many infidels, many who are unable to 
attend places of worship belonging to their own denomina- 
tion, and a still larger class who are altogether indifferent 
to religion, all of whom would at once rob the parish treas- 
uries of their annual taxes. The result would be, that in 
many places public worship could be maintained only by 
the greatest efforts and sacrifices on the part of the devout ; 
and in many more it would be entirely suspended. 

Again; the support of public worship by a general tax is 
not only equitable, but it is the system under which worship 
will be the most generally attended. Many attend it simply 
because they pay for its support. ‘They go to meeting in 
order to get their money’s worth. There can be no doubt 
that it is the circumstance of their being paid for by every 
one, that makes every one so ready to use our public 
schools. In Connecticut the common schools are supported 
by a State fund; and it has been observed by those qualified 
to make the comparison, that attendance upon such schools 
is there much less general and punctual than in this State, 
where every man knows that a part of his town tax is paid 
to the teacher of his children. Now I do not say that he, 
who sends his child to school because he must at any rate 
help support the school, sends him from a right motive. But 
yet he keeps his child out of harm’s way, and furnishes bim 
with the means of improvement. Nor would I assert that 
he who goes to church because, whether he goes or not, 
he must help support the minister, goes from a right motive. 
But he nevertheless keeps himself out of mischief, and puts 
himself in the way of the holiest influences. Those who go 
to scoff, often remain to pray ; and how much more likely 
is he, who goes soberly, though not religiously, to use a 
purchased right, how much more likely is he, | say, to have 
his attention arrested, his feelings awakened, and his mind 
interested in divine truth. And even if he receive no pro- 
fitable impressions, he is at least kept from places, where he 
might learn much evil. If he does not hallow, he is kept 
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from profaning, the Sabbath. If he grows no better, he is 
prevented from becoming worse. If he does not employ 
the hours of sacred leisure in fitting himself for heaven, they 
at least do not make him a curse to himself and to society. 

If public worship be not supported by general taxation, 
it must be supported in one of two other ways, —either by 
a voluntary subscription, or by an assessment upon pews. 
And we ought in fairness to examine the operation of each 
of these two modes, before deciding on the merits of the 
present system. 

1. What would be the consequence of attempting to 
support public worship by subscription? In small parishes, 
where the richest men would be unwilling to contribute in 
full proportion to their ability, and where men who disbe- 
lieved in Christianity, or cared nothing about it, would give 
nothing, the support of public worship would either be 
abandoned, or furnished by the self-denying efforts of men 
of moderate or very small property. And where its sup- 
port might be secured without great sacrifices on the part of 
the worshippers, the annual stipend of the minister would 
vary according to the avarice, caprice, or prejudices of those 
who paid it. And he could not look upon his connexion 
with his people as in any degree permanent, since, when- 
ever a rich or liberal, though small minority became his 
enemies, or ceased to be his friends, the majority would be 
obliged to dismiss him. A minister thus situated would not 
have the stimulus to systematic and unremitted efforts for 
the good of his people, which he has, who may expect, if 
prudent and faithful, to die their pastor. His independence 
also would be weakened or destroyed. He would be led to 
seek the favor of man, rather than that of God ; —to suit 
the doctrine to the people rather than to bring the people to 
conform to sound doctrine ;—to flatter their prejudices, 
habits, and propensities, rather that to try them fearlessly 
by the standard of the Gospel. He would in fact be the 
servant of man rather than of God,—the echo of public 
sentiment rather than the interpreter of the Divine will. 

Again ; if the support of the clergy, and the tenure of 
their settlement, become precarious, the standard of minis- 
terial qualifications must be lowered. The profession will 
not be deserted ; but men will rush unarmed to the battle. 
The reason why the clergy in our own State have genetally 
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been so well educated, is, that while making a thorough and 
expensive preparation for the profession, they have had the 
prospec. of competent and permanent support. Perhaps two 
thirds of our educated clergy have been obliged to run in 
debt for a part or all of their preparatory studies. Now this 
no upright man will do, unless his profession afford him the 
prospect of a compensation so ample and so long continued 
as to enable him to discharge his obligations. 

2. Let us now inquire into the effect of supporting public 
worship by a pew-tax. ‘This is a tax which presses equally 
upon the rich and poor, and not only so, but is one which 
imposes the greatest burden upon those who are the least 
able to bear it, — upon men with large families. It is there- 
fore inequitable. In many parishes, too, the number of 
families is so small, that the sum which would necessarily be 
assessed upon a single pew would be wholly beyond the means 
of any but the richest parishioners. And, wherever worship 
is supported in this way, those who cannot afford the tax 
are prevented from attending church; whereas, in those 
parishes where it is supported by a tax upon property or 
income, very poor people often hold pews by inheritance 
or at a trifling rent. In Boston, where worship is supported 
by a pew-tax, there are thousands of people who never 
enter a meeting-house ; and not much more than _ half, cer- 
tainly not two-thirds of the population, are connected with 
the regular religious societies. And why? Because the 
ministers receive high salaries, which are raised by assessing 
upon each pew-holder an annual tax, varying slightly with 
the situation and size of his pew, but in every case large 
enough to discourage persons of very limited income from 
purchasing or hiring pews. ‘There are to be sure, in most 
of the churches, free or poor seats ; but our people have 
not yet learned to divide in public places, and to take their 
seats regularly and quietly in the ranks of wealth and of 
poverty. And indeed the room assigned to the poor in our 
city churches is too small to accommodate any considerable 
portion of those who need gratuitous seats. This evil has 
attended the support of religion by a pew-tax in all the large 
towns in our own State ; and in those towns the proportion 
borne by the number of religious societies to the whole 
population is much less than in other parts of the State. In 
Boston there is far from being church-room enough to ac- 
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commodate the whole population, which probably would 
never have been the case, if the old mode of supporting 
worship by general taxation had not been abandoned. Of 
course this mode of supporting religious institutions is liable 
also to the objection, that it exempts infidels and those who 
neglect attendance upon public worship from paying for its 
maintenance, while they enjoy in full the social benefits 
resulting from it. 

If the comparison that has now been drawn between the 
different modes of supporting public worship is just, it 
establishes the affirmative of the proposition that this institu- 
tion may be the most permanently established, the most equi- 
tably maintained, and the most generally enjoyed by means 
of a legal provision for supporting it at the public expense. 

As, then, religious institutions in general have a most 
momentous political bearing; as the Christian institution of 
public worship has a directly and highly beneficial political 
influence ; and as it can best be supported by a legal pro- 
vision, | think myself authorized in inferring, that (if the 
framers of our Constitution have rightly defined the end of 
civil government) it is right and expedient, that legal pro- 
vision be made for the support of religion at the public ex- 
pense. And if so, the repeal or essential modification of the 
Third Article of the Bill of Rights is inexpedient and unjust. 
There are several circumstances which would render it 
peculiarly inexpedient at the present time. Of these, I 
shall mention but two. 

1. One of these is the prevalence of sectarianism. Baptists 
and Episcopalians, Methodists and Universalists, Unitarians 
and Calvinists, are all striving for the mastery. All these 
sects have zeal, talents, and wealth. Each has that confi- 
dence in the rectitude, in the sanctity of its cause, which 
prompts to firm purpose, resolute action, and self-denying 
liberality. But this whirlwind of excitement cannot last 
for ever. After the storm must come a calm;— after the 
feverish fervor, lukewarmness, I fear, and indifference. And 
then, if there be no legal provision for the support of public 
worship, the resources of the community, divided, crippled, 
exhausted, will furnish but scanty supplies for an object 
sacred indeed, but one which zeal has ceased to foster. And it 
would be by no means strange, if the abolition of the pres- 
ent legal provision should be followed at no great distance 
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of time by a period of indifference and declension. But, if 
this provision be retained, when the present period of con- 
troversy and sectarian zeal has gone by, each territorial 
parish will hold its rights, will support a public teacher of 
the denomination which shall have been the most successful 
within its limits, and will gradually increase in numbers and 
wealth by the dissolution of societies, whose zeal has failed 
and whose resources will no longer permit their independent 
existence ; and the people will gradually accustom them- 
selves to the ordinary, quiet, unostentatious conduct of pub- 
lic worship, will take a growing interest in it, and will make 
constant and sure improvement under it. 

2. Another circumstance which makes this a peculiarly 
unfavorable crisis for abolishing the Article under considera- 
tion is the present prevalence of infidelity. Skeptical books, 
pamphlets, and periodical writings are widely circulated. In 
Boston there is an ably conducted and widely circulated Deis- 
tical or Atheistical newspaper, and a hall where infidel princi- 
ples are each Sabbath openly inculeated. And it is impossible 
to tell how much of the talent and influence enlisted through- 
out the State against this Third Article is secretly devoted 
to infidelity. Be that as it may, the repeal of it is what the 
members of that party have long been anxiously desiring, 
and are now joyfully expecting; and, if it pass, they will 
not be backward in improving it to their own advantage. 
They will find the work of overthrowing or undermining 
religious institutions far easier, if they are left unprotected 
by the government. Their busy agents or inflammatory publi- 
cations will easily find their way into any parish, which is 
weakened, impoverished, or disturbed in consequence of the 
rejection of this Article. That they will ultimately or per- 
manently triumph, I do not believe. But J do think, that, 
by the measure, for which many sincere Christians are now 
ardently contending, their hands will be much strengthened, 
and their hearts yet more emboldened. 

I shall close this communication by considering the most 
popular objections urged against the present mode of sup- 
porting public worship, and the Article on which it is founded. 

1. It is said that provisions are made in that Article, which 
are not complied with. For instance, it would appear from 
that Article that every citizen is to be required to contribute 
his quota to the support of public worship, whereas, in all 
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our larger towns, this requisition is evaded by the plan of 
taxing pews. Again, this Article provides for,the support 
of Protestant religious teachers only, whereas Catholic 
teachers are tolerated here, nor are Catholics obliged to 
contribute to the support of Protestant worship. This Arti- 
cle also asserts a right in the government to require every 
individual to attend worship, — a right which, it is said, is 
and ever ought to be waved in practice. ‘* And thus,”’ say 
our objectors, ‘some portions of this Article are merely a 
dead letter, the continuance of which detracts from the dig- 
nity of our Constitution.”” In reply, | would observe that a 
declaration of rights differs essentially from a body of laws. 
No law which cannot be or is not executed, should be 
permitted to remain on the statute-book, for it makes the 
body of laws with which it stands connected, and the legis- 
ture which enacted it, undignified and weak in the eyes of 
the people. Buta people may assert rights which it does 
not uniformly exercise, or delegate to its government rights 
which in practice may be frequently or permanently sus- 
pended. In framing a declaration of rights, the question is 
not what rights the people exercise, or what rights it is conven- 
ient immediately to cede to the government; but what rights 
the people in their collective capacity actually possess, or 
with what rights they may invest their government, in order 
that it may answer the ends of its institution. 1] have al- 
ready showed that the government have a right to require 
every man to contribute for the support of public worship. 
And it may at no great distance of time be expedient for 
them, in order to secure the better maintenance of public 
worship and a more general attendance upon it, to restore 
the old territorial limits of the parishes in the large towns, 
and to make every citizen a parishioner. Let them not, 
then, be deprived of this right, which in justice is theirs, 
The government also has a right to choose the Protestant in 
preference to the Catholic faith, on the same ground on 
which it makes choice of the Christian in preference to the 
Mahometan or the Hindoo religion ; that is,on the ground 
that it is better adapted to promote good morals, peace, and 
social order. At the time when our Constitution was framed, 
the Catholic faith was supposed unfavorable to morality, 
and consequently to the welfare of the body politic; and it 
was therefore wisely excluded from the legal provision. It 
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has since proved itself the friend of good morals ; and has 
in the larger towns kept from the wildest disorder, and 
induced frequently to a restitution of stolen goods and a re- 
paration of injury an emigrant population, who without their 
priests and confessionals would have been an intolerable 
nuisance. And the Catholics have accordingly been admit- 
ted to equal privileges and immunities with the several 
denominations of Protestants. But the Catholics in this 
country are connected with Europe, whence they receive 
their priests, and draw most of their funds; and in the 
course of political events a crisis may perhaps arrive, when 
it would be expedient to make efforts to suppress the de- 
nomination, not on account of their tenets, but of their 
intiinate connexion with foreign powers. And in such a 
crisis the government may be called upon to exercise the 
right with which the Constitution entrusts it, of requiring every 
man to contribute to the support of Protestant worship. 
This Article does not invest the legislature with the right 
of requiring all men under all circumstances to attend public 
worship ; but only, “if there be any public religious teachers, 
whose instructions they can conveniently and conscientiously 
attend.” ‘That government has a right to demand the personal 
service or attendance of citizens, is a principle recognised in our 
militia system. Inconvenience and conscientious scruples 
are the only excuses allowed in this case. ‘The former 
exempts the absent and sick; the latter, the Quakers. And 
in the grant of a right to require men to attend church, both 
of these excuses are recognised. ‘Thus this Article can 
never empower the legislature to drive to church the sick 
or the feeble, the halt or the blind, the wind-bound or the 
storm-bound, the Deist or the Atheist, or those Christians, 
who, like Cowper, conscientiously refuse to join in_ public 
worship. 1 do not indeed think it by any means important 
that this provision should be retained in the Article. Let 
this, let the provision which limits legislative patronage to 
Protestant religious societies, be expunged, and all that I 
regard as essential to the Article remains. I have barely 
attempted to show that, since this article is a declaration 
of certain rights, —not a statute, there is no necessity of 
expunging these provisions from it, because not recognised 
in “—- 
. Those who favor the repeal of this article assert, that 
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in the States where similar legal provisions have been re- 
pealed, no harm has been done by the repeal. That in 
several of those States, towns which a few years ago enjoyed 
the regular ministrations of settled clergymen, are now 
destitute, is an undeniable fact. But it would be equally 
impussible to show that they have, or that they have not, 
become destitute in consequence of the repeal of legislative 
provisions previously existing. We will allow, then, that 
the religious societies in those States were not esentially 
injured by that repeal. It does not follow that the societies 
in our own State will be left unharmed by a similar measure. 
The repeal took place in those States before the mutual 
alienation of religious parties had arrived at its crisis. And 
perhaps it may have been of service in healing dissensions 
and preventing an entire rupture in many small parishes ; for 
at such a time the sincere friends of religion would naturally 
consent to wave unessential differences, in order to preserve 
unimpaired the institutions from which the government had 
withdrawn its patronage. But among us the division is 
already entire; the alienation utterly irreconcilable. 

Again, when we compare the States where religious insti- 
tutions were formerly supported by law with those where 
they never were so, we shall perceive that the former owe 
much of their religious prosperity to the laws now repealed. 
In the States where no such Jaws ever existed, well-educated 
and permanently settled clergymen are maintained in the 
cities and larger towns ; but the pulpits in the less populous 
portions, are, in general, indebted for a precarious supply to 
itinerant preachers (many of them supported by charitable 
funds), and, in some large districts, to men devoted and 
zealous indeed, but hardly superior in education or refine- 
ment to the humblest of their charge. In our own State, 
and in States where religion has till recently been supported 
by law, the cities and large towns are the very places where 
religious societies are the least numerous in proportion to the 
population ; and yet they are much more numerous than in 
the cities and large towns of other States. 

3. Some object to the support of public worship by a tax 
upon all the citizens, on the ground that all, or that the 
themselves, cannot or do not attend church. Let us test this 
ground by supposing one or two parallel cases. A man goes 
to the town assessors and says: ‘‘I have no children to send 
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to the public schools ; and must therefore beg you to abate 
that portion of my tax which is appropriated to their support.” 
The assessors might justly say to such a man: ‘‘ You derive 
numberless blessings from living in an intelligent community. 
If the people are well-educated, they will use discreetly the 
right of suffrage ; if they are ignorant, they will impose upon 
you worthless rulers, or will involve themselves or you in the 
horrors of anarchy. We tax you, then, for the support of a 
system, which secures to the people, — to you, the perma- 
nence of social order and prosperity. Expect therefore no 
abatement.’’ Another man sends a message to the assessors 
in terms like these: ‘‘I have been prevented by bodily in- 
firmity from riding or walking out for the last two or three 
years ; and probably shall never go outagain. J must there- 
fore request you to excuse me from paying my high-way tax.” 
The assessors might fairly reply : ‘‘ The community of which 
you are a member, which defends you, which protects you, 
could not subsist unless the members of it had convenient 
means of passage to each other’s dwellings. We tax you, 
then, for what is essential to the existence of the body politic, 
— essential to your own comfort and prosperity. We there- 
fore must request or compel you to pay your high-way tax.” 
And in like manner we might say to him who is unwilling to 
contribute to the support of public worship, because he nev- 
er attends it; ‘Though you never goto church, you derive 
innumerable benefits from living in a community where the 
Sabbath is observed, and its public services regularly perform- 
ed and well attended. Your property, your life, your char- 
acter is rendered more secure by the sense of religious 
obligation, which the institution of public worship has diffused 
throughout the community. Your other taxes are also made 
lighter by the pauperism and crime which that institution 
prevents. We therefore hold you liable to be taxed for the 
support of an institution thus eminently beneficial to the 
public and to you.” 

4, But another yet more plausible objection is sometimes 
urged against the support of public worship by a tax indis- 
criminately laid. There are those, who profess that the 
cannot conscientiously contribute to the support of Christian 
institutions, as they are not believers in the Christian re- 
ligion, Let us answer their objection also by the supposi- 
tion of a similar case. The Quakers, as is well known, 
have conscientious objections to engaging in military opera- 
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tions. Suppose a Quaker delegation should make application 
to the proper State and national authorities after this manner : 
‘“* We cannot conscientiously pay a tax for the military ex- 
penses of the state. We beg you therefore to deduct from 
our State tax the proportion of it which is appropriated to 
that department. And, as nearly one third of the national 
expenditure goesto the support of the army and navy, we 
shall expect that, whenever a member of our fraternity im- 
ports any article chargeable with duty, he be required to pay 
but two thirds of the duty demanded of other citizens.” 
Those to whom such an address was made, might of course, 
with perfect justice, reply: ‘*We have consulted your 
conscience in not requiring you to bear arms. But you 
are so unfortunate as to belong to a nation, the ma- 
jority of which think a well-organized militia, an army, 
and a navy, essential to its security and well-being. You 
enjoy all the privileges of a citizen, and we only tax you for 
your proportion of what those privileges cost. If conscience 
will not let you pay the tax, the world is before you. Go and 
find, if you can, and, if you cannot find, establish a commu- 
nity, where there sball be neither fort nor arsenal, army nor 
navy ; and when you are tired of leading a life of constant 
anxiety, alarm, and danger, we will cheerfully welcome you 
back to your full share of our privileges and our liabilities.” 
And in like manner might our legislature say to those whom 
a tender conscience forbids to pay for the support of public 
worship: ‘‘ We have consulted your conscience, in not requir- 
ing you to attend public worship unless you can do so consci- 
entiously. But you live in a State, the majority of the 
inhabitants of which believe its maintenance essential to their 
welfare as citizens, — to the preservation of their social rights 
and the security of their property. As long as you remain a 
citizen of this commonwealth, you are therefore liable, as a 
citizen, not as a Christian, to be taxed for the support of pub- 
lic worship. If you cannot conscientiously pay this tax, the 
world is before you,—go, as the wise and good of form- 
er times have gone,—go into exile for conscience’ sake. 
Go where the gospel has never been preached, where the 
Sabbath is unknown. And, when sad experience has con- 
vinced you, that, whether our religion be true or false, it is 
politically useful, we will gladly receive you back to the 
immunities and obligations of a State which the genius of 
Christianity protects.” 
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Arr. VIII]. —1. Plan of the Founder of Christianity, by 
F. V. Reiwnarp, 8S. T. D., Court Preacher at Dresden. 
Translated from the Fifth German Edition, by Otiver 
A. Taytor, A. M., Resident Licentiate, Theological 
Seminary, Andover. New York. G. & C. & H. Car- 
vill, 1831. 12mo. pp. 359. 

2. Memoirs and Confessions of Francis Volkmar Reinhard, 
S. T. D. &c. From the German. By Otiver A. 


Taytor. Boston. Peirce & Parker, 1832. 12mo. pp. 
164. 


We welcome with satisfaction whatever has a tendency 
to promote a commerce of mind among the nations, on the 
great topics of theological investigation. An acquaintance 
with the habits of thought, and the results obtained on these 
subjects, in different parts of the world, is of no slight impor- 
tance to the Christian, and to the student of religion. It is 
neither salutary nor philosophical to shut up the mind within 
the bounds of our country, any more than within those of 
our sect. We should look abroad, and observe the opinions 
and forms of inquiry which men adopt, under institutions 
and influences quite diverse from our own, on the deeply 
interesting questions relating to the character and evidences 
of revelation, or the nature and bearings of divine truth. 
Christianity is indeed the mother tongue of all the nations 
who receive it; but it is well to be acquainted with the 
different forms in which it is spoken, and the different mean- 
ings which it is understood to convey. On this account, 
translations of valuable theological works, though generally 
deemed — but not always justly —a humbler kind of labor 
than original composition, should be thankfully received. 

No one can doubt, we think, that the claims of Germany, 
on the theological inquirer, are of an interesting and important 
character. ‘These claims have been sometimes, perhaps, 
exaggerated on the one hand, and depreciated on the other ; 
but we believe, that both in this country and in England, a 
better acquaintance is producing a fairer estimate. German 
theology has been praised or condemned in the mass. Noth- 
ing can be more vague, than such general strictures or com- 
mendations. This manner of speaking of the religious 
investigations among any people is, for the most part, quite 
unsatisfactory, because it overlooks the varieties produced 
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by influences, that are continually changing. We may use 
an accurate designation when we speak of the theology of a 
sect ; though even in this case, we must not forget that a 
sect, in the course of a few years, not unfrequently, differs 
from its former self nearly or quite as much, as from other 
denominations. But we cannot thus speak of nations, with- 
out talking loosely. Let any one consider, for instance, 
what is meant by American theology, and whether he can 
ascribe to it any thing like a general and uniform character, 
supposing the phrase to be used with reference either to 
modes of study, habits of thinking, or the results at which 
men arrive. 

This indiscriminate language is peculiarly inapplicable to 
Germany ; for there is perhaps no country in the world, 
whose theology it is so difficult to characterize as a whole, 
no country where there has been so much individual inde- 
pendence of inquiry, where all sorts of views have been 
thrown out so rapidly, and where speculations have multi- 
plied, which are so utterly incapable of being brought under 
the commonly received classes of religious opinions. For 
the last fifty or seventy-five years, an intense mental 
activity has been in operation among the theological scholars 
of that nation, the course and the fruits of which well de- 
serve the attention of every one who feels an interest in 
observing the striking varieties of theory and thought on the 
most momentous subjects, that can engage the human mind. 
We suppose that as students they are not equalled, and perhaps 
never have been, except by the laborious English schol- 
ars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Whether 
their studies have on the whole been well and wisely direct- 
ed, whether they have manifested as much sound discretion 
as unwearied industry, is another question, but a question to 
which no one should give an unfavorable answer from hasty 
views, or without a due degree of investigation. Where so 
much has been done, of course a good deal has been weakly 
and inconsiderately done. But no one can rationally suppose 
that all this busy ardor has been in progress, without contri- 
buting a large amount of valuable and permanent’ treasure 
to the science of divinity. For a considerable time, the 
theologians of Germany were known to us almost solely as 
critical and exegetical scholars, as men who could with 
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praiseworthy learning settle various readings and make good 
lexicons, write voluminous commentaries and 
— “chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 


Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.” 


This impression was quite unfavorable to their reputation 
in a country like ours, where such erudition has been com- 
paratively but little prized, less certainly than it ought to be. 
But it is now well understood, that they have other and 
higher claims on our interest, and that while their country 
has produced some of the first philological scholars in the 
world, and many, doubtless, who, in Locke’s expressive 
phrase, ‘“‘ made their understanding only the warehouse of 
other men’s lumber,” yet these are not all whom it has 
produced and is continually producing. It has furnished 
more than its proportion of those who have discussed with 
unwearied labor and profound thought the lofty topics and 
the difficult questions, which religion presents on that side 
where she stands connected with philosophy. Whatever we 
may think of the results, however we may choose to call 
them obscure, romantic, or rash, still we must acknowledge 
that mind has been in powerful action there; and we wrong 
the cause of our own improvement, as well as pass an unjust 
judgment, when we set aside this mass of research and 
thought as unworthy of our attention. There is here an 
ample field for the curious inquirer ; for nowhere has the 
infiuence of philosophy upon theology, in its various forms 
of good and evil, been more strikingly manifested. The 
transcendental doctrines of the Komgsberg philosopher, for 
instance, shook the whole religious world of Germany, and 
sent forth the minds of men, with an ardor almost unex- 
ampled, on new tracks of speculation, so that no department 
of inquiry remained unaffected by it.* With regard like- 
wise to the history of Christianity, and of religion in general, 
it may be affirmed that no country has furnished such stores 
of ample, learned, and thorough labor, as Germany. 





*The influence of the Kantian system on the several branches of 
theology, is exhibited in Fliigge’s Versuch einer historisch kritischen 
Darstellung des bisherigen Einflusses der Kantischen Philosophie, &c- 
Hannover. 1796. This work, we believe, was never finished. 
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The name of Francis Volkmar Reinhard has gained a 
large share of respect among his countrymen, and by some 
of them is deemed a name of much celebrity. We are glad, 
therefore, to see specimens of his works presented in an 
English dress, and hope the labor may receive an encour- 
aging reward. ‘The Translator has perhaps overrated his 
merits and his fame, as a theologian. But his claims to high 
regard in this respect, and as a writer and a scholar, are 
certainly strong; and most of his productions may be con- 
sidered as important contributions to the treasures, from 
which the religious or moral inquirer may derive much assis- 
tance and many materials for thought. 

Reinhard lived at a period (from 1753 to 1812), when a 
very active and remarkable ferment of opinion and investi- 
gation in the religious world was going on in Germany. A 
strong reaction had taken place from the ascetic and narrow 
views, to which currency had been given by the school of 
Spener, a man of sincere and fervent piety doubtless, but 
weak and visionary in many of his notions. The various 
studies of sacred literature were pursued with an earnestness 
and depth of research, to which Europe perhaps affords no 
parallel. ‘There seemed to be, as it were, a heaving and 
swelling of the religious mind of the nation.- Every depart- 
ment of learning or of speculation in theology was not only 
opened, but had its crowd of cultivators. The press was 
prolific of learned productions, from the stitched program to 
the bulky quarto. Amidst the emulous restlessness resulting 
from this state of things, a sort of competition arose, which, 
while it was attended with the happy effect of laying open 
every source of knowledge, and compelling history, criticism, 
philosophy, and conjecture to yield all their offerings, pro- 
duced in many instances a diseased love of the novel and 
the strange. It frequently seemed, as if he was deemed most 
gifted, and worthy to be admired, who could best garnish a 
new theory, or push some adventurous speculation beyond 
its former limits. ‘This ceaseless industry of research and 
of system-building, sometimes wisely and ably directed, 
sometimes running wild or working at random, made it at 
once more difficult, and with many less creditable, to submit 
to that control of sound and cautious judgment, which is of 
indispensable necessity in investigating the solemn and lofty 
questions of religion. We would, therefore, give all praise 
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to the mental sobriety and moral independence of Reinhard, 
at such a period, as that in which he lived. He evidently 
took his stand for himself, and cared not if he were reproach- 
ed with theological prudery. There is a tone of manly and 
earnest sincerity in his character, which we cannot but re- 
spect. ‘The influences of early life had prepared him to 
come to the study of religion, not as the task-work of inge- 
nuity, nor as the refined recreation of a restless intellect, but 
with a feeling that the truth of God is a reality, which carries 
a meaning of everlasting consequence to man. He was at 
once a cautious though enlightened inquirer, and a fearless 
though charitable assertor of his belief. 

We do not remember that he has, in any of his writings, 
presented his views of Christian doctrines in a connected or 
definite form ; and it may not be easy, as it certainly is not 
important, to say in what division of Christian believers the 
disputers of the day would assign his place. Even in the 
ninth letter of the Confessions, the vindicatory remarks 
about his own faith have not precision enough to give 
him a location within the limits of any particular creed. 
Indeed they are so general, that there is scarcely a pro- 
fessed disciple of Jesus, who might not adopt them. We 
should be somewhat surprised at the readiness, with which 
our Orthodox friends seem to have taken it for granted that 
he was such a man as would here be esteemed one of them, 
because he avowed himself a Scriptural Christian, had we 
not observed the same procedure in other cases. It would 
appear to be a sort of rule with them, that the German 
theologian who is not a Naturalist or a Rationalist, having no 
other claimant, must be theirs. But in truth the forms of 
religious opinion and inquiry in that country are so different 
from our own, that our terms of distinction are in a great 
degree inapplicable, until new definitions of them be given. 
It is hard for those, who are accustomed to walk only within 
certain allotted and fenced enclosures in the religious world, 
to realize the state of things in a country where the usual 
boundary lines of sects and parties have been broken up to 
a great extent, and each man has thought and published 
what seemed right in his own eyes, insomuch that a mixture 
of views has been found in the same individual, which must 
seem like strange confusion to such as are in the habit of 
thinking that every man of course belongs to some clan, 
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whom he may on no points desert, or is shut within some 
hedge, which he may on no occasion overleap. Orthodox 
and Liberal, in the sense assigned to the words among us, 
are not descriptive in any accurate way of classes among the 
theologians of Germany. What is here sometimes eagerly 
claimed as the Orthodoxy of that country is, in general, 
either mere mystification, or is found in combination with 
opinions and speculations, that among us would be deemed 
bold heresy. We do not think it a question of much impor- 
tance to be settled, to what division of the Christian world 
Reinbard should be assigned. It is enough that he was an 
evangelical man, a pious disciple of the Saviour, and a lover 
of Divine truth. But when we read such passages as the 
following in the ‘“ Plan of the Founder of Christianity,” we 
cannot refrain from asking whether, had they appeared in a 
book written and published among us, they would have been 
deemed by a large part of our religious public to indicate 
entire conformity to the standard of sound faith. 


** Fathers are very forbearing towards the faults of their chil- 
dren, and ready to forgive them as soon as they discover signs 
ofreformation. Jesus gave a most exalted description of the 
love of the Supreme Father in this respect, his reconcilable- 
ness and willingness to forgive sin, andthe anticipating kind- 
ness with which he meets all who repent and amend. Luke xv. 
1-32. Matth. xviii. 21-35. John iii. 16,17. Of course, 
this took away all need of expiatory sacrifices, solemn purifica- 
tions, painful courses of penance, and the various means which 
had thus far been resorted to for appeasing the incensed Deity, 
and averting the punishment of sin, and exhibited them in the 
light of base superstitions.” — p. 47. 


With regard to Reinhard’s Sermons, the translator of 
the works now before us has betrayed some misgivings, by 
requesting the reader, “constantly to remember the pal- 
liating circumstances under which these sermons were written 
and delivered, if he feels inclined to complain of the differ- 
ence between them and some of our revival sermons.”’ 

The education of Reinhard was well adapted to refine and 
elevate the moral sentiment, and to create a quick suscepti- 
bility to good influences. His first fifteen years were passed 
under the tuition of his father, a clergyman at Vohenstrauss, 
whose discourses and whose favorite studies were such as to 
form his pupil to habits of accurate discrimination, and to 
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inspire him with a taste for the ancients. The son had early 
felt a strong inclination to devote himself to the pulpit. But 
his bodily weakness, for several years, seemed to render his 
wishes in this respect hopeless ; and it was not till he made 
an experiment in preaching, while at the University of Wit- 
temberg, and found himself able to sustain the exertion, 
that he resolved to undertake the peculiar studies and the 
duties of the ministry. Meanwhile, during his youth his 
mind had been fed with pure and stimulating influences. 
The Bible was his constant and favorite reading; and his 
interest in the sacred volume was increased by the conver- 
sations and explanations of his father. He took great 
delight inthe poetry of Haller and Klopstock. In their 
writings, we may believe, he found nutriment for that health- 
ful excitement of the imagination, which gives warmth and 
tenderness to the religious sentiment. ‘To these was joined 
the assiduous and hearty study of the ancient classics. Thus 
the foundations of his inward being were laid amidst salutary 
and strengthening influences, and his mind was prepared to 
send forth its powers in those extensive studies and various 
labors, to which he was called as professor of theology and 
teacher of philosophy at Wittemberg, and as court preacher at 
Dresden. His literary industry in these situations would be 
deemed very extraordinary in our country, where so little un- 
interrupted time is usually given to the pursuits of the scholar, 
but would probably excite little surprise in Germany, where 
it has been remarked (we believe hy Madame de Staél) that 
men think it a very natural mode of existence to spend 
fifteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, during a long 
life, in close and hard study. 

Reinhard is probably better known out of his own country, 
as a sermon-writer, than by his other labors. Our readers 
will, we doubt not, be astonished at his productive power in 
this department, when they learn that the collection of his 
Sermons, in the whole, forms thirty-nine volumes. ‘These 
were published between 1786 and 1813, the first two vol- 
umes comprising the sermons delivered at Wittemberg, and 
the last four being posthumous and published under the care of 
his colleague Hacker. After 1795 he published every year 
the discourses he had preached during the preceding year. 
This collection constitutes, probably, the largest amount of 
sermons ever published by an individual. The wonder is 
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not that he preached so many sermons, — for most clergy- 
men among us, in a ministry of equal length, preach at least 
as many, — but that such a multitude of discourses for the 
pulpit should have been produced in a state of preparation 
for the press, or at least in what the preacher conceived to 
be such. Our readers may remember, perhaps, that a speci- 
men of Reinhard’s sermons was given, some years since, in 
“The Christian Disciple,” * adapted certainly to leave a 
favorable impression with regard to their merits. From such 
of them as we have had opportunity to examine, we should 
think that they deserve an honorable place among the models 
of pulpit eloquence, though in so large a mass there must of 
course be many, which will seem to have had but a slender 
claim to be published. ‘The critics have reproached them 
with the fault of stiffness and apparent constraint, arising 
from a two formal distribution of the materials, and from an 
excessive taste for symmetry of division. But they are gen- 
erally written in a fine spirit of fervent piety and true candor, 
more than sufficient to redeem their faults; and many of 
them are marked with veins of sound, discriminating, and 
happy trains of thought. ‘The German pulpit has, however, 
furnished discourses in some respects superior to these. 
Among the sermons of Zollikoffer, Marezoll, and Draseke, 
there are those to which, for intellectual power though not 
for unction, we should assign a higher place than to any of 
Reinhard. 

The great work of Reinhard, upon which his best fame 
must rest, is undoubtedly his System der christlichen Mo- 
ral, or ‘‘System of Christian Ethics.” ‘The first two vol- 
umes of this important work were published at Wittemberg 
in 1788 and 1789, the third in 1804, the fourth in 1810, 
and the fifth three years after the author’s death. During 
the progress of these editions, some parts were considerably 
augmented, and in a measure wrought over anew. The 
undertaking was one of great magnitude and extent; and the 
execution of it, though exposed to some of the censures 
passed upon it by the German reviewers, was certainly such 
as to do great honor to the author’s various learning, depth 
of thought, and moral taste. It presents a survey of the 
characteristic superiority of Christian morality over that of 
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the ancient philosophers, of the relations in which it stands 
to the faculties of man as the discipline appointed by Heaven 
for the maturity and perfection of his nature, as designed to 
develope and carry to their highest improvement the great 
and noble tendencies of the human constitution; traces the 
character of the accomplished Christian in his relations to 
God and to his fellow-men ; and enumerates the means fitted 
to guide us in the path, which conducts man to the elevated 
objects thus described. ‘The various topics embraced by 
these extensive and very important views are discussed with 
much completeness, with the necessary learning, with a 
spirit worthy of the lofty theme, and in a style distinguished 
by strengtli, clearness, and precision. ‘The author consulted 
with diligent care the eminent moralists of ancient and 
modern times, especially those of Greece and Rome; and 
from his examination of their views drew illustrations and 
conclusions in support of his general purpose. His accurate 
and searching acquaintance with philosophy enabled him to 
enrich his work with contributions from the moral history 
of man, and froin intellectual science ; and the arrangement of 
the whole proves that his mind was not confused by the 
vast field opened before him in this investigation. 

It has been mentioned, as an evidence of the little atten- 
tion at first excited by those writings of Kant, which were 
destined afterwards to operate so powerfully on the moral 
and theological speculations of Germany, that although some 
of the most remarkable productions of that philosopher were 
printed four or five years before Reinhard began the publi- 
cation of his Christian Ethics, yet the latter made no refer- 
ence to them in the first editions of his work. In subsequent 
editions, however, he enters into a somewhat elaborate con- 
sideration of the new philosophy ; and while he acknowledges 
his obligations to it for the suggestion of some important 
views, by which he was enabled to produce improvements 
and supply deficiencies in his own work, he exposes with 
freedom and ability its difficulties, defects, and pernicious 
tendencies.* Reinhard describes the distinguishing trait of 
the Christian system of morals as consisting in a divine 
adaptation of means to promote the perfection of man, that 
is, to develope and cultivate all the powers of man’s nature, 





* Staudlin’s Geschichte der christlichen Moral, pp. 780 and 797. 
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and to be the instrument of the most perfect education of 
the human race. This he regards as the highest principle 
of the Morale of Christianity ; and in this it far excels any 
philosophical system. He appeals to the fact, that Jesus 
Christ exhibited an example of the highest form of that moral 
resemblance to God, which he has set before his followers 
as the object of their most spiritual aspirations, and that God 
is described as training man, by the divine tuition of the 
Gospel, to the great purposes of his everlasting existence.* 
On the whole, the “System of Christian Ethics’ must be 
regarded as a very valuable contribution to the moral philos- 
ophy of theology. Itis considered, we believe, in Germany, 
where several treatises of a kindred character have appeared, 
as having effected more in this department, than any other 
single work. In our language we are acquainted with nothing 
on the subject which can be compared with this. Indeed, the 
morality of Christianity, as an object of philosophical investi- 
gation, has been lamentably neglected in English theology. 
The remarks of Soame Jenyns and of Paley, in their books on 
the Evidences, fall far short of what is wanted on the subject, 
and are not perfectly accurate as far as they go. Dewar’s 
‘¢ Elements of Moral Philosophy and of Christian Ethics,’’ is 
an ordinary work, and is continually running into questions 
aside from the purpose. We know of no English treatise 
better, in the main, than Penrose’s *‘ Inquiry into the Nature 
and Discipline of Human Motives”; but the value of this 
work is much diminished by a want of distinctness and per- 


spicuity, and it does by no means grasp the subject in-all its 
dimensions. 





* Staudlin (in the work before referred to, p. 782, and in his Ge- 
schichte der theologischen Wissenschaften, Vol. IL. p. 628) calls this the per- 
fection principle. Stapfer, the author of the article on Reinhard in the 
Biographie Universelle, has the following criticism on the Christian 
Ethics, for which perhaps there is good reason: “ Peut-étre Reinhard 
a-t-il accordé une trop grande importance aux pouvoirs intellectuels de 
homme dans l’euvre de sa régénération. Ce n’est pas aussi sans 
quelques inconvénientes, dignes d’attention, qu’il lui impose pour loi 
supréme un perfectionnement indéfini et harmonique de toutes ses 
facultés, difficile 4 réaliser par des efforts raisonnés et graduels, Le 
principe fondamental qu’il adopte, manque de simplicité. L’idéal de 
perfection, qu’il propose a notre imitation, est un guide moins sir que 
les préceptes du Sauveur, et n’a qu’une fécondité apparente.” 
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The ‘‘ Plan of the Founder of Christiantty ”’ (or, to give 
the title fully in conformity with the original, ‘“‘ Essay on 
the Plan which the Founder of Christianity projected for the 
Good of Man ; a Contribution to the Evidences for the Truth 
of that Religion ” ) has gained no small share of celebrity on 
the continent of Europe, as an attractive treatise in apologetic 
theology, but has been comparatively little known in England 
or in this country. ‘The germ of this Essay is found in one 
of Reinhard’s Latin dissertations.* In this work, the object 
of which is happily conceived and well accomplished, the 
author considers Jesus Christ simply in the character of a 
benefactor to the human race by means of the design, which 
he formed and unfolded in his religion, for the universal 
good of mankind ; and in this character, he finds a token, or 
evidence, of his divine mission and qualifications. He first 
gives a sketch of the nature and compass of our Saviour’s 
plan, and shows that it was his intention to establish a spir- 
itual kingdom for the benefit of all mankind, that is, universal 
in the strictest sense of the word. ‘This universality, he 
maintains, was in the purpose of Christ from the first, and 
not merely an unpremeditated consequence. His next 
object is to prove that, before the appearance of Jesus, no 
benefactor of man, no philosopher, legislator, or king, had ever 
conceived a plan which could in any just sense be called uni- 
versal, or a mode of doing good to the whole human race ; their 
projects of reform or improvement were all national, or partial 
and limited. After having given the evidence on these two 
points in detail, the author proceeds to deduce the inference, 
that Jesus Christ was ‘‘an extraordinary man and a teacher 
sent from God.’’ ‘These are the heads of this Essay. Asa 
whole, it deserves the praise of being well arranged and well 
connected, rich in thought, and breathing a fine moral spirit. 
The illustrations of various topics scattered through the body 





* The title of this dissertation is, Consiliuwm bene merendi de universo 
humano genere ingenit supra hominem elali documentum. It is in the 
first volume of the Opuseula Academica of Reinhard, which are a collec- 
tion of his programs and occasional pieces, gathered and edited by 
Poelitz. One of these is entitled De vi, qua res parve afficiunt animum, 
in doctrind de moribus diligentius explicandé ; and of this, in its separate 
form, the oracular Dr. Parr says, “ In my Library there are few books 
I value more than this work of Reinhard.” Bibliotheca Parriana, 
p. 452. 
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of the work, the views of our Saviour’s instructions, and the 
comparison in which he is placed with the sages and great 
men of antiquity, are exceedingly well adapted either to satisfy 
an inquiring mind, or to open before it a train of investiga- 
tion in which it may find satisfaction. ‘The statements are 
not always precise and accurate ; and we have to complain 
of an occasional carelessness of expression, or looseness of 
reasoning, which has a tendency to weaken the effect of the 
general argument. But the religious student, and the lover 
of Christianity, will not fail to derive from the book impressive 
views of the exalted character of Christ and of the Gospel. 

This work owes its origin to the publication of the noto- 
rious Wolfenbiittel Fragments, as they are called, of which 
the Translator has given a particular account in his Preface. 
These writings gave rise to a controversy of much fame in 
Germany ; and the train of skepticism, which they opened, 
was continued by Bahrdt and others. They contained 
attacks, much more virulent than able, on the Scriptures and 
on Christianity, which speedily elicited numerous answers, 
and led the way to an extensive and animated discussion.* 
It was principally the last of these Fragments, ‘‘ respecting 
the object of Jesus and his disciples,’ which induced Rein- 
hard to take up the subject, and prepare in its first form the 
work now before us. In subsequent editions he enlarged 
the discussion by notices of some of the wild skeptical wri- 
tings, which followed in the track of the Fragments. 

The fundamental principle of the view, which Reinhard 
took in this Essay, was not new. It had been in substance 
stated by Eusebius in what Miinscher calls one of the finest 
remains of ancient apologetic theology ; + and Hartley, in the 
thirty-seventh Proposition of his chapter on the Truth of 





* One of the most distinguished of the works produced on this 
occasion was Semler’s Beantwortung der Fragmente eines Ungenannten, 
insbesondere vom Zwecke Jesu und seiner Jiinger. Halle, 1779. 

+ Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte,V ol. 111. p. 246. Bishop 
Porteus, in his Sermon on “the Character of our Lord,” &c. from 
Matth. xxvii. 54, alludes to the same topic of argument, when he says, 
“ How astonishing, and from what source inspired, must the mind of 
that man be, who could entertain so vast athought in so low a condi- 
tion, as that of instructing and reforming a whole world,” &c. This 
sermon, Dr Beattie says, was the means of recovering from infidelity 
an intelligent gentleman of his acquaintance. Forbes’s Life of Beattie, 
p. 423. 
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the Christian Religion, had glanced at the same argument. 
The view presented by these considerations is certainly a 
very striking one. ‘That the Founder of Christianity, under 
circumstances the most discouraging, with nothing to favor 
and every thing to oppose bis plan, and surrounded by men 
who could not at first even understand its principles, should 
have risen to the subline conception of an universal spiritual 
kingdom for man as such, wherever found and in whatever 
circumstances, — an idea to which none of the wise and 
good men before him, in situations apparently far more 
auspicious, had ever attained, — ail this constitutes a strong 
presumption, at least, that the finger of God was there. It 
cannot be’said, we think, to furnish a proof that Jesus was a 
teacher sent from God ; but it affords a bigh moral probabil- 
ity, the force of which will be felt the more powerfully, in 
proportion as we penetrate more deeply into the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, and apprehend more truly its spiritual 
character and bearings ; for this is one of those arguments, 
the efficacy of which upon any individual must depend much 
on his moral taste and feelings, since it presupposes the 
capacity for perceiving the peculiar sublimity of a great 
spiritual design. Reinhard himself does not insist upon “it as 
an incontestable proof of the divine origin of Christianity, but 
thinks it will not have been adduced in vain, if it shall 
present cogent reasons to induce the opposers of the Gospel 
to treat the claims of Jesus at least as reasonably and 
respectfully as those of the great men of antiquity, and thus 
to prepare their minds for an impartial investigation of the 
other stronger evidences, which establish the Christian’s 
faith in the divinity of his religion. ‘The Appendix to the 
translation of Reinhard’s Essay contains some valuable 
remarks, adapted to strengthen the argument and to obviate 
objections. 

There is however a point of view, in which we regard this 
argument as peculiarly important. We mean, that it con- 
ducts the mind at once to the most just and elevated concep- 
tion it can form of the object of our Saviour’s mission. It 
stands in harmony with that memorable declaration of Jesus 
himself tothe Roman governor, — ‘‘ To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth.’”” When we say that it was his plan to 
found an universal spiritual kingdom, we say, in other words, 
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that it was the purpose of his ministry to establish divine 
truth in the world ona foundation laid by the power of God, 
and to send it abroad as the general, unrestricted possession 
and inheritance of man. And if we consider the matter 
aright, no consideration supplies so exalted a view of the 
Saviour’s office as this. The distinguishing glory of Jesus 
Christ consists in its being that highest form of moral glory, 
which belongs to one who was the chosen medium of the 
light of Heaven’s wisdom to a world wandering in darkness 
and sin. All the trappings, thrown around the subject by 
the ingenuity of dogmatical theology, are but poor things, 
compared with the greatness of this view. Men are not 
often aware how much meaning there is in their words, when 
they speak of the universal moral kingdom of Christ. A 
single spiritual truth possesses more true glory, than all the 
loftiest works, all the proudest achievements, of that skill or 
force which is commonly called power. The moral energy 
which aims to enthrone itself in the heart, and to bring the 
soul under the sway of sanctifying influences, carries within 
itself a vitality that outlasts and triumphs over the most 
splendid forms of outward things. We gaze on the exhibi- 
tions of glory, as it is deemed, in the history of our race with 
a feeling of confused admiration, resembling that excited by 
the successive scenes of a brilliant, artificial show, as they 
pass before us; we are fascinated with the pictures which 
one after another rise and vanish ; and meanwhile we forget 
that out of sight, except to those who will look attentively, 
there is a glory which holds on silently and eternally while 
all this pageantry passes away,—the glory of moral and 
spiritual truth, the power that lives and works in the interior 
of man’s being, and compared with which marble and brass 
are frail thi:gs. In the dominion of Cesar, stretching from 
the Capitol at home over barbarous nations at the extremities 
of the earth, where is the greatness like that of an influence 
which sways the heart of man to goodness, and pours upon 
his mind the light of a better world? There is a power, 
whose story is not told by monuments, nor its triumphs 
marked by trophies gathered from the spoils of battle, — 
things upon which time tramples without mercy and without 
respect ; and this enduring, life-giving efficacy is found in 
the empire of truth and goodness established by the Son of 
God among mankind, which leaves its signatures on the 
VOL. XIII. —N. S. VOL. VIII. NO. ILI. 48 
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spirit of man, and gains its conquests over sin. It has 

descended from mind to mind, and from soul to soul, since 

Jesus Christ first cast it abroad on the earth; it has kindled 

from heart to heart, and sent forth its illumination from one 

spirit to another, as the generations of men have pressed 

onward in their ceaseless course. We speak of it here purely 

as a spiritual principle; for as to the use which has been 

made of Christianity from time to time, by the corrupt and 
the ambitious to fortify their rule, to subserve their pride, to 
give a mock sanctity to the triumphs of brute force, or to 
bind more strongly the yoke of oppression on the neck of 
subject man, — all this, we need scarcely say, has been not 
only foreign but opposed to its nature ; and the monuments, 
which in such a service it has been compelled to build,-have 
been as poor and sometimes as frail, as those more appropri- 
ately belonging to the tyrant or the warrior. But such mis- 
erable abuses have only proved that God cannot bestow a 
gift, which man may not’pervert. ‘They have not dislodged 
or extinguished the moral power that belongs to the heavenly 
system, and that will not fail to manifest its activity as soon 
as the pressure is removed. This has a glory, which has 
brightened and spread from age to age. When kingdoms 
have been overturned, this has stood firm; when nations 
have changed masters, this has remained the same ; when the 
temples, in which outward services were performed, have 
been levelled with the dust, this has still had its temple in 
the spirit of man. It has linked itself with religious institu- 
tions and religious solemnities, that lie deep in the structure 
of society. ‘The usages by which the Founder of Chris- 
tianity is honored throughout the Christian world, the conse- 
cration of the child or the adult in baptism, the memorial 
which calls Christians to break bread in remembrance of 
him, who gave to man the true bread from heaven, — what 
would these be but for the moral meaning they convey, but 
for the token they give that the Gospel has formed the 
rallying point of the everlasting hopes of man, since its truths 
were first announced by the Great Teacher on the plains of 
Judea ? 

The leading proposition of Reinhard’s work, considered as 
describing the great purpose of the Saviour’s appearance in 
the world, has therefore a meaning which we are delighted 
to recognise under any form. It fixes our attention on the 
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interior power of unsophisticated Christianity, regarded as 
the direct expression of the mind and purpose of Jesus 
Christ. That plan, which he projected for the universal 
good of man, is developed in the diffusion of the truth sanc- 
tioned by God, —truth in that form and in those applications 
by which it is endowed with energy from on high for the 
intellect, the heart, and the conscience of an immortal be- 
ing. Weare so much accustomed to think and speak of 
Christianity as a matter of institutions, as an outward form 
which religion has taken because it must have a form, or as 
a scheme of articles on which some church or some estab- 
lishment has chosen to organize itself into a distinct body, 
that it is difficult for us to apprehend it simply as the voice 
of truth, or rather of truths, speaking to man, wherever it 
finds him, what it greatly behoves him to know as the child 
of God, and as the heir of an everlasting existence. That 
this is its true essence, the highest character in which it can 
be represented, is evident from the fact, that to give it forth 
as such to mankind was the central point of the mission and 
agency of Him, who came in his Father’s name to shed 
abroad the light of heaven on a world lying in darkness and 
sin. When we look at the religion of Jesus, invested in the 
forms of faith, the drapery and costume, so to speak, — 
which men have thrown around it, we are apt to forget that 
the Christianity which he left on earth did not consist in 
these, and that he did not legislate in such things. They 
may be more or less useful and important according to the 
circumstances, habits, and feelings of men; but they were 
not in the plan of the Founder; they never dwelt in his 
mind, or lay near his heart; of them he never would have 
said, — To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I might build up and establish these things. No; 
he looked deeper, wider, and higher than this. His soul 
was full and glowing with the truth that came from God ; 
and he was sent of the Father to give that truth an abode 
and home on the earth, as the possession and the blessing of 
man, without distinction of country, time, or condition. In 
this consisted the spiritual, the universal kingdom of the 
Saviour. One of the ancient Fathers affirms somewhat 
quaintly, that the angels have no need of books, and that 
they read by seeing God who is the light of their understand- 
ings. There is a good meaning in this, however fancifully 
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expressed. Now the institution of Jesus Christ contains for 
man the seminal principles of this exalted condition of moral 
knowledge and moral purity. It is the training for that state, 
in which the soul shall pass into higher degrees of divine 
wisdom. And this it is by reason of its being the channel of 
that spiritual truth, which is at once the aliment and the 
sanctifier of the human soul. It is thus that it becomes a 
universal dispensation, by regarding man only in the charac- 
ter which belongs to him as such, wherever he exists. It is 
thus that it becomes the common possession of the race, and 
forms a brotherhood of the human family. We may emphat- 
ically apply to it what a writer, who deserves not the neglect 
into which he has fallen, has said in another connexion ; 
**'Truth is no man’s property or inclosure, but a common 
and public benefit. She dwells indeed in every man, and 
has an oracle in every breast, but is confined to no man, nor 
to any place or time, but is always and every where intelli- 
gible and to every one, as being at once a secret and a public 
light, as St. Austin speaks. That truth which I contemplate 
is not mine, since another may contemplate it as well as I, 
and that truth which another contemplates is not his, since 
I may contemplate it as well as he. Yea, we shall see the 
same truths; and though mine and thine be a necessary 
distinction in the enjoyment of lesser goods, which cannot 
be communicated at once to many, yet we enjoy the greatest 
blessings of all in common, and there is no division of truth, 
though there be of the languages wherein we express it. 
The curse that multiplied the latter, has left the former still 
one, simple, and entire ; and though there is such a national 
variety in tongues, yet in the retirements of the mind there 
is more conformity, since the truth that dwells there is 
neither Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin, nor barbarous, but 
speaks one simple, uniform, and universal language, and 
such as is intelligible to the whole world.”’ * 

In the ‘Memoirs and Confessions”’ of Reinhard (or, as 
the original title of the first part of the book is, ‘“ Confes- 
sions concerning his Sermons, and his Education as a Preach- 
er, in Letters to a Friend ”’ y we have an interesting account 
of his preparation and discipline for the office of preaching, 
jn which he became so distinguished, of some of his opin- 





* Norris’s Theory of the Ideal World, Vol. I. p. 435. 
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ions on this subject, of his course of study from childhood, 
the difficulties he encountered and overcame, his mistakes, 
and his labors. A work of this kind, coming from a man 
who had given so much time and thought to the duties of the 
pulpit, and had attained so decided a character of excellence 
in that department, must have strong claims on our attention. 
It is a task of great difficulty for a man to speak gracefully 
and properly of himself. Reinhard has done this with un- 
common felicity and success. He writes to his friend like 
one, who in all honesty and good faith endeavours to lay open 
the history of his own mind, simply for the sake of doing 
good. Without any of the foolish affectation of lowliness, he 
speaks of his own faults, errors, and defects with an evident 
desire to benefit others by his experience. ‘There are in 
these Letters marks, not to be mistaken, of a fair and upright 
mind, which never lost the power of righting itself from the 
effects of erroneous partialities, and never submitted to narrow 
and enslaving prejudices. An instance of this we have in 
the writer’s mention of the Crusian philosophy, to which he 
had been at one time zealously addicted, but the weak points 
of which he failed not to perceive and acknowledge in the 
further progress of his studies. He then began to under- 
stand, he says, ‘‘ that every system contains something true 
and good, that in every one human reason exhibits itself in 
some peculiar way, and hence that every one is deserving 
of investigation and respect ; ’? — a noble idea, which Cousin 
has opened and illustrated at considerable length in the finest 
spirit of philosophical thought. 

This little work possesses the attraction, which always 
belongs to a good history of an individual mind, —the exhi- 
bition of the inner man of a distinguished personage, when 
set forth with clearness, fidelity, and good sense. It has not 
only the interest of a portrait, but shows us moreover how 
the features were formed to their peculiarities of expres- 
sion. ‘To the theological student it may furnish many impor- 
tant hints, for the culture demanded by his duties as a reli- 
gious teacher. But these Letters, on account of their narra- 
tive form and the personal bearing of the remarks, contain 
much less of systematic and connected discussion of principles, 
than may be found in many other works, both English and 
German, on homiletic theology. For well arranged thoughts, 
and large and thorough views, they are inferior to Marezoll’s 
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essay Ueber die Bestimmung des Canzelredners. To the 
Letters the Translator has added Memoirs gathered principally 
from Bottiger’s Delineation of Reinhard, which increase the 
value and interest of the volume. 

From this book the student may learn to form some ade- 
quate conception of the compass and character of theological 
education. We fear it is seldom contemplated in all its 
greatness and extent. It is the fashion of the day to talk so 
much about the duty of active usefulness in the ministry, 
that we apprehend there is a tendency to overlook the impor- 
tance of that sound and deeply laid preparation, which alone 
enables men to be active to much purpose, or useful in the 
highest and best degree. Almost every thing in this country 
is done in haste; and we are apt to contract that habit of 
seizing upon such knowledge as may be caught in passing, 
which, to say the least of it, is unfavorable to the patient 
thought demanded by the very nature of the vast subjects 
presented by religion. If it be said that such a preparation 
as that, through which Reinhard passed, must necessarily be 
confined to a very few, and that such a standard is too high 
to be generally useful, we reply that it is an old and just 
remark, that the higher the standard, the greater the amount 
of attainments will probably be. At least we feel justified 
in saying, that the importance of an extensive and solid 
foundation for clerical labors can scarcely be overrated. No 
one, we think, can survey the field of theological study and 
duty without being convinced, not only that it affords an 
employment for the most strenuous diligence of a whole life, 
but that no single portion of it can be turned to good account 
without systematic and habitual industry of mind. The great 
questions relating to God, to man’s nature, duty, and immor- 
tality, are so multiplied and extensive in their relations, so 
connected with all the most important topics which belong 
to earth or heaven, that he must have formed a poor concep- 
tion of the meaning that lies within them, who can suppose 
a slight or hasty discipline to be sufficient for these things. 
The history of religion, taken in all its bearings, is a subject 
almost inexhaustibly rich. In the investigation of the books 
of the Scriptures, so different in their character, written at 
such diverse periods, and under circumstances so various, 
there is scarcely any kind of knowledge or inquiry, that may 
not be brought into use happily and efficiently ; and, if our 
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religion be indeed the pearl of great price, he who is set for 
its defence should labor with a diligence, which no difficulty 
can discourage, to discover all its value, and to exhibit it in 
all its brightness. We think that there is much too in natural 
science, which demands the attention of the theologian, even 
as a professional man. ‘The striking and curious facts, the 
various laws and principles, which the investigations of 
naturalists have developed, may be used with no little edifi- 
cation in some parts of a long course of religious teaching ; 
and a congregation may be brought to see that religion touch- 
es upon and illuminates all things around them, that creation 
acquires a new meaning when viewed in the beautiful and 
holy lights shed upon it by piety, and that the works of 
God, as well as his word, have most affecting lessons for the 
soul of man. Let him who is devoted to the ministry once 
come to an adequate view of the nature of his work, and he 
will never doubt that, if he would be any thing better than a 
sluggish and ineffectual repeater of worn-out sayings, he must 
task and brighten his powers by the love of study, and by 
habits of enlarged thought ; he will not rest satisfied with the 
stock of knowledge or the views which he took with him to 
his ordination, as if these were materials sufficient to work 
with for bis whole ministry, but will feel that his education 
as a theologian has but just been begun, and that he has entered 
on a career where the duty of self-tuition and of onward 
spiritual movement, in all its parts, is to be strenuously dis- 
charged under a feeling of solemn responsibleness to his God 
and his Saviour ; he will gather up the energies of his soul, 
and consecrate them to a labor, which he will be persuaded 
no one can execute well, who brings to it an unfurnished or 
undisciplined mind. We should deeply regret to see the 
standard of clerical qualifications lowered among us by the 
supposed necessity of immediate popular effect, or by that 
restless and hurried state of mind which the religious strug- 
gles of the day are apt to produce. 

With faculties thus prepared, and with a heart imbued 
with the love of God and of truth, the preacher can scarcely 
fail to impart the instructions of religion with energy and 
good effect. He, who speaks from a full mind and with 
true feeling, must speak impressively. Scarcely any thing 
else, indeed, is necessary for this purpose. We hear much 
of the importance of manner to the effect of pulpit eloquence ; 
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and there is a great deal of truth in such statements. But then 
it is difficult, if not impossible, by any rules to define a good 
manner. It isso much an individual matter, that what is 
best for one may be worst for another. Every body, we 
presume, has observed instances in which preaching has 
effected the only important object of public speaking, — 

that of leaving warm and deep impressions on the hearer’s 
soul, — but in which at the same time every rule of rhetoric 
has been neglected or utterly violated. We do not mean 
that the prece;ts of the schools on this subject are of no 
value. But we believe that a mind fraught with clear and 
strong views, and a heart warm with the feelings of true 
piety, will, if these be allowed to come out naturally, pro- 
duce a manner which in all important respects will be best 
for the individual, though doubtless it may be susceptible of 
improvement by the right sort of culture. No eloquence 
can be worth much,—none indeed deserves the name, — 
which is not founded in good sense. Horace has told us 
with regard to good writing — “ Sapere est et principium et 
fons ”’ ; “and it is equally true of eloquence, which, in its 
best, its only worthy sense, is a gift not to be gained by ran- 
dom or noisy efforts. It is missed no less by affected vehe- 
mence, than by lazy dulness; no less by sounding words 
and violent gesticulation, than by coldness and statue-like 
apathy. If ‘they know nothing of it, who read empty dis- 
courses on trite topics of morality as a school-boy reads his 
lesson, they on the other hand know as little of it, who deal 
out regularly a certain quantity of angry, common-place 
denunciation against the sinner, and of incoherent assurance 
or promise to ~ the saint, or who, —to adopt the Scottish 
phrase, — “ tell ower a elash o terror and a clatter o’ comfort 
in their sermens, without ony sense, or savour, or life.” No 
one can doubt that, so far as manner is concerned, White- 
field was a most powerful speaker, that he shook the nerves 
and often the hearts of his hearers, and produced sudden and 
striking effects, which were of a nature to make a great 
figure in the stories of popular tradition, and caused the 
community to ring with his name at the time. Yet how 
very decisively are his discourses, in: their printed form, 
inferior to those of John Wesley in good sense, in sound 
thought, in true feeling, in all indeed which constitutes the 
staple of genuine eloquence ; and how much more extensive 
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and lasting in the religious world has been the influence of 
Wesley’s calm strength of mind, than that of the vehement 
flashing of his brilliant contemporary. ‘There is sometimes 
a happy union of rude but unaffected energy with plain and 
momentous truth,—a combination of that ardent feeling 
which bears the hearer forward in its strong rush, yet offers 
him no violence, with the unforced and simple movements 
of the heart on the great topics of religion. In this species 
of excellence no one, we are inclined to think, has surpassed 
M. Bridaine, the celebrated French preacher. * 

Let the preacher, then, carry to his work a mind strongly 
built up and well furnished, a heart penetrated with some 
adequate sense of the everlasting power of spiritual truth, a 
conviction that he is called to do his part in one of the 
greatest agencies which God has appointed man to exert on 
his fellow-men; Jet him cherish large and generous views, 
far above the hot and vaporous region of sectarian strife, 
and atrue love of doing good by advancing the cause of 
spiritual improvement; let him remember that he comes 
with the word of life to beings, who have an eternal interest 
at stake in the truths he shall utter; under such impressions 
let him pour out his heart naturally and freely, —and he will 
be an effective speaker for every valuable purpose, — he 
will in fact be eloquent, though criticism may have no com- 
pliments for him. There isa difference between the admired 
speaker and the really eloquent preacher; for the saying of 
one of the ancient orators was wise and true, — “ If you have 
leisure to praise me, I speak to no purpose.” 

From ‘‘The Memoirs and Confessions”’ of Reinhard 
some excellent hints may be drawn for the formation of a 
true taste on this subject. The translation of this book and 
of ‘“* The Plan of the Founder of Christianity,’ as far as we 
have compared it with the original, is faithful to the author’s 
meaning. It has some faults of language ; the expressions 
are not unfrequently careless and ill chosen; and there is a 
general want of neatness and precision in the style. The 





* An interesting account of this extraordinary man is given b 
Cardinal Maury in his “ Essat sur ? Eloquence de la Chaire,” Tome I. 
p. 85.— an excellent work which, we believe, is not so much known 
and read among us as it deserves to be. 
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notes, additions, and illustrations are for the most part valua- 
ble, and indicate a spirit of research highly praiseworthy. 
We cordially express our acknowledgments of the service 
the translator has rendered, by introducing these works and 
their excellent author to our religious public. 





Arr. IX.— Indian Biography: or an Historical Account 
of those Individuals who have been distinguished 
among the North American Natives, as Orators, War- 
riors; Statemen, and other Remarkab'e Characters. By 
B. B. Tuarcuer, Esq. In 2 vols. New-York. 
J. & J. Harper. 1832. 18mo. pp. 324 and 319. 


Tuoueu there is no department of history that ought to 
interest the descendants of the ‘ pilgrim fathers”’ more than 
that which treats of the unfortunate race of whose domains 
they are in present possession, there is none that has been 
so much neglected. There is no lack of Indian histories, 
indeed, such as they are; but we may safely say that no 
reader can form a distinct idea of the history of any tribe 
from any one of them. It is only by attentively studying 
the histories of the several states, Hubbard, Mather, and 
countless other authorities, and by laboriously comparing 
them, that we can learn any thing of the Powhatans, the Six 
Nations, or any of the great Indian confederacies. It is 
true, we all know that certain persons called Tecumseh, 
Pontiac, and Metacom have lived, opposed the whtites, and 
died, but that is all. Not one in fifty, even of the better 
informed classes, can tell when and where these distinguished 
men were born, to what tribes they belonged, or what were 
the prominent points in their history. Warriors as brave, 
orators and statemen as wise and eloquent, as any recorded 
by Homer, have but lately figured in the land we inhabit; 
their bones have not yet been resolved into their native 
dust, and their words and deeds remain without a record ; 
or if, indeed, they have been recorded, it has been in such 
‘a manner as has increased the obscurity fast gathering around 
the memories of the forest kings. In these circumstances 
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we acknowledge an obligation to Mr. Thatcher. He has 
ably filled a hiatus in American history, by collecting and 
arranging all that is worth remembering of those whom we 
have displaced. 

We would not say that this “ Indian Biography” has 
no faults; but as, in noticing a work of no merit or improper 
tendency, it is a duty to point out these and dwell upon 
them, so in a performance of talent and utility, it is a pleas- 
ure to show the small proportion they bear to its good 
qualities. While we say that the book before us has some 
pages which resemble a critical disquisition more than was 
needful to render them amusing, we are free to acknowledge 
that there was no possible way, in such instances, to come 
at the positive truth. By selecting his preferred authorities, 
and adopting their conclusions, the author might have misled 
his readers. His best course, and that which he has followed, 
was to give all versions of the story, so that the reader might 
judge for himself. 

We also object to the too liberal application of titles to 
Indian chiefs; but this is a defect common to all preceding 
historians. We think that petty rulers of petty communities 
should not be called kings and emperors. These titles are 
associated with ideas of regal pomp and power which no In- 
dian dignitaries, save those of Mexico and the Incas, ever 
enjoyed. We observe, too, that some of the Western chiefs 
are called Sachems, an appellation by which they were never 
known to their followers or to the whites. These, as well 
as a few other inaccuracies, are, indeed, but trifling errors ; 
and we mention them rather in the hope of seeing them 
amended in a future edition, than with a view of detracting 
from the estimation in which the work will be held. 

The two volumes, of which it consists, form the forty- 
fifth and forty-sixth numbers of Harpers’ “ Family Libra- 
ry.” We consider them, to say the least, not inferior to any 
part of that series. ‘They make a component, indispensable 
part of our history, which has never been fully brought forward 
before. The characters they commemorate were not inferior, 
in all that constitutes true nobility, to the worthies of the heroic 
ages. They exercised a powerful influence on matters in 
which we are intimately concerned, and that influence has 
not yet ceased to be felt. ‘There is scarce a township in 
New England that does not contain some memorial of their 
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greatness. It may not be matter of regret that their noble 
qualities availed them not ; we may rejoice that their patri- 
otism and valor had no effect; we may, perhaps, feel no 
sorrow that their race has wasted utterly away ; but while we 
enjoy the fatness of the land they left us, and remember 
how it was acquired, we are bound to preserve some record 
of their names, their actions, and their misfortunes. 

The first volume contains the history of the Virginia and 
New England Indians, and proves that history, if it shows 
forth examples, does not “‘teach by example.” From Sas- 
sacus to Black Hawk, the Americans have played one and 
the same game with the Indians. It is a sad philosophy 
which thus teaches to exterminate and not to save. The first 
volume of this “‘ Biography” tells a melancholy tale. Of 
all the great men therein celebrated, two only did not suffer 
by their proximity to our fathers. Massasoit escaped, pro- 
bably because they were not strong enough to injure him, 
as did the Mohegan Ulysses, Uncas, by being the instrument 
of the wrongs they did to others. What is the story of the 
rest?) The Pequods, a nation of four thousand warriors, 
feared and respected by all their neighbours, were extermin- 
ated on slight and doubtful provocation. Their chief, Sas- 
sacus, “all over one god,”’ as the savages styled him, was 


. . . 5 . 
driven into exile, and ruthlessly slaughtered to give the 


colonists pleasure. Alexander, son of the chief who succoured 
and protected them in their utmost need, they apprehended 
and treated with great indignity on a mere suspicion ; and 
this unworthy treatment occasioned a malady, of which he 
soon died. We see proof whereon to found a reasonable 
belief that his brother Philip never would have begun that 
war, which desolated the colonies, and ended in his own 
death and the annihilation of several tribes, but for the 
insults and encroachments of those whom his father had 
cherished. Miantonomo, the high-spirited chief of the 
Narragansets, was put to death at the instigation of the 
colonists, or at least with their consent and approbation. 
Canonchet, his son, was slaughtered in cold blood, being a 
prisoner of war. Aspinet, who returned good for evil, nev- 
ertheless came to a causeless death by English hands, and 
Jyanough, ‘the Courteous Sachem of Cummaquid,”’ per- 
ished in like manner. ‘“ Insulted, threatened, pursued by 
an enemy whom no restitution could satisfy, and who sus- 
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pected equally his caresses and fears, he fled in consternation, 
and died in despair.’’” A yet more revolting feature of the 
picture is the cruelty of the invaders, who put their cap- 
tives to death or sold them into remediless slaver 

It tells well for the author of this work, that he looks on 
such things as he ought. With him injustice is justice, 
and murder i is murder by whomsoever coinmitted. He seems 
to have a very clear conception of character, and has per- 
spicuously defined individual differences of it. We never 
before had so definite a conception of the bonhommie of 
Massasoit, the haughty Miantonomo, the fiery Canonchet, 
the selfish and crafty Unceas, or the far-seeing Pontiac. He 
has given his veritable materials a good deal of the interest 
of romance. His tale of general oppression and barbarity is 
often enlivened by interesting description, and by traits of 
heroism and genius. We would especially instance his his- 
tory of the EF ive Nations as the best extant, and as having 
as much attraction as the best popular tales, even for the 
general reader. 

We trust that we shall not incur the suspicion of what we 
most abhor, that is, of premeditated puffery, if we add to 
the catalogue of the merits of this work. It has evidently 
been carefully written, a rare merit in an age like this, when 
books succeed each other so rapidly as to suggest the belief 
that a patent has been taken out for some machine to manu- 
facture them. ‘To be sure, their quality is such as might be 
expected. Mr. Vhatcher has not conformed to the prevail- 
ing fashion, for which we thank him heartily. He has done 
the best the case permitted, to make his book perfect. He 
appears to have had an unlimited access to books. We 
believe he has quoted some hundreds of authorities. No 
fact has escaped him. We have ourselves entered rather 
deeply into the study of his subject, and have, therefore, 
some right to judge. 

We do not complain of this work because it does not enter 
into minute details. We consider excessive minuteness a 
blemish, unless in a work of mere reference. Perhaps the 
‘“‘ Indian Biography ” might have suited some persons better, 
had they contained all the Indian treaties ever made, and 
all the things ever said by or of the Indians; but if they had, 
they would not have been so useful, so agreeable, or so 


S 
much read, as doubtless they will be. The author has search - 
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ed all authorities, and bas given us all the strong ascertained 
points of the histories of the tribes he describes, leavin 
unimportant matters unnoticed. In a word, he has collected 
all that was worth preserving in the old historians, and has 
made a continuous, interesting history, of materials which 
appeared like useless, disjointed lumber, in such hands as 
Mather’s and Hubbard’s. He has selected and arranged them 
well. We could wish, indeed, that he had so enlarged his 
work as ta include what is known of the Natches, who were 
probably the most civilized Indians within the present limits 
of the United States. And we do not think he would have 
subtracted from its value by inserting some notice of the 
Choctaws and Creeks, the most wronged races at present 
within the federal jurisdiction. We are also much tempted 
to wish that its publication had been deferred a few weeks 
longer, so that it might have compassed the life and achieve- 
ments of the present “ Lion of the West,’’ Black Hawk. 
He certainly deserves a place among the knights of the In- 
dian Round Table. 

The style of this book has been carefully studied. Of 
course it is good. It is concise and spirited. As to inven- 
tion, there can be little in such a work; much would be a 
blemish. ‘The only part of it that savours of this quality, is 
the life of the celebrated Prophet, brother of Tecumseh. It 
is probably known to some of our readers, that after his 
failure at Tippecanoe, this personage passed for an idiot 
with the whites. Mr. ‘Thatcher thinks this opinion a fallacy, 
and considers the Prophet’s whole conduct, and his assump- 
tion of the gift of inspiration, as the results of a deep laid 
scheme of policy. His theory is not susceptible of proof; 
but he supports it by several very ingenious arguments, 
which, if not conclusive, are at least quite plausible. As to 
the rest, whatever remarks the author appends to his text 
are pertinent. ‘The volumes are well written throughout, 
and may be considered an acquisition to our literature. We 
particularly recommend to the notice of our readers the 
biographies of King Philip, Pontiac, Tecumseh, and a very 
spirited life of Red Jacket. A specimen or two of Mr. 
Thatcher’s pleasant manner of telling an Indian story, we 
will now present to them. The following is an account 
of a trade between Powhatan and Captains Newport and 
Smith. 
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** Newport, it seems, had brought with him a variety of arti- 
cles for a barter commerce, — such as he supposed would com- 

mand a high price in corn. And accordingly the Powhatans, 
generally of the lower class, traded eagerly with him and his 
men. These, however, were not profitable customers; they 
dealt upon a small scale ; they had not much corn to spare. It 
was an object therefore to drive a trade with the emperor him- 
self. But this he affected to decline and despise. ‘Captain 
Newport,’ said he, ‘it is not agreeable to my greatness to truck 
in this peddling manner for trifles. I am a great Werowance,* 
and I esteem you the same. Therefore lay me down all your 
commodities together; what I like I will take, and in return 
you shall have what I conceive to be a fair value.’ This pro- 
posal was interpreted to Newport by Smith, who informed him 
at the same time of the hazard he must incur in accepting it. 
But Newport was a vain man, and confidently expected either 
to dazzle the emperor with his ostentation, or overcome him 
with his bounty, so as to gain any request he might make. The 
event unluckily proved otherwise. Powhatan, after coolly se- 
lecting such of Newport’s goods as he liked ‘best, valued his 
own corn at such a rate, that Smith says it might as well have 
been purchased in old Spain ; they received scarcely four bush- 
els, where they had counted upon twenty hogsheads. 

‘‘ Tt was now Smith’s turn to try his skill; and he made his 
experiment, more wisely than his comrade, not upon the sa- 
gacity of the emperor, but upon his simplicity. He took out 
various toys and gewgaws, as it were accidentally, and con- 
trived, by glancing them dexterously in the light, to show them 
to great advantage. It was not long before Powhatan fixed 
his observing eye upon a string of brilliant blue beads. Pres- 
ently he became importunate to obtain them. But Smith was 
very unwilling to part with these precious gems; they being, as 
he observed, composed of a most rare substance, of the color 
of the skies, and fit to be worn only by the greatest kings in 
the world. ‘The savage grew more and more eager to own 
such jewels, so that finally a bargain was struck, to the perfect 
satisfaction of all parties, whereby Smith obtained between two 
and three hundred bushels of corn for a pound or two of blue 
beads. A similar negotiation was immediately after effected 
with Opechancanough at Pamunkey. He was furnished with 
a quantity of this invaluable jewelry at very nearly the same 
price ; and thus the beads grew into such estimation among 
the Indians far and near, that none but the great werowances, 





“* A Powhatan term of general signification, answering to the 
Northern Sachem, the Basheba of Maine, and the English Chief. - 
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and their wives and children, dared to be seen wearing them. 
They were imperial symbols of enormous value.’ — pp 25, 26. 


The stratagem by which Powhatan was deprived of his 
daughter, the celebrated Pocahontas, who afterwards mar- 
ried Mr. Jolin Rolfe, is thus related. 


“Peace was finally effected with Powhatan through the in- 
tervention, or rather by the mere medium of Pocahontas, in the 
following manner. Early in 1613,* two ships arrived at James- 
town with supplies for the colony. These being insufficient, 
Captain Argall, who commanded one of them, was sent up the 
Potomac river to trade with the natives for corn. Here Argall 
formed a particular acquaintance with Japazaws, the chief 
sachem of the Potomacs or Patawomekes, and always a stanch 
friend of the English. He informed the captain, among other 
things, that Pocahontas was at this time in his territories, and 
not far distant, keeping herself in seclusion, and known only 
to a few trusty friends. What were the reasons which induced 
her thus to forsake her father’s dominions for a foreigner’s, 
does not appear. Stith supposes it was to withdraw herself from 
being a witness of the frequent buicheries of the English, whose 
folly and rashness, after Smith’s departure, put it out of her 
power to save them. And very probably, as a later historian 
suggests,t she had already incurred the displeasure of the em- 
peror by these repeated and futile, though highly honorable 
attempts. 

‘* But whatever her motives might be, Argall had no sooner 
received intelligence of her situation, than he resolved on ob- 
taining possession of her person, as a means — which he had 
no doubt the colony would thank him for — of effecting a peace 
with Powhatan. Japazaws seems to have been a well-meaning 
and honest fellow in general; but the temptation of a large, 
new copper kettle, which Argall held out before him as the 
promised recompense for his aid and abettance in the case, — 
the consideration of the praiseworthy object proposed to be ac- 
complished by the measure, — and last, though not least of all, 
the captain’s pledge that Pocahontas should not be harmed 
while in Ais custody, were sufficient to overcome his scruples. 
The next thing in order was to induce the princess, — as this 
amiable and talented Indian female has generally been styled 
—to goon board Argall’s boat. ‘Tothat end, Japazaws, who 





“* This date is mentioned by all the Virginian historians; but 
Prince, in his ‘ Annals,’ says that the voyage took place a year after- 
wards. Belknap (Am. Biog.) is of the same opinion.” 

+ Burk’s History of Virginia, Vol. I. p. 167. 
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had himself seen many of the English vessels before this, in- 
duced his wife to affect an extreme curiosity upon the subject, 
so intolerably importunate that he finally threatened to beat 
her. The good woman on the other hand actually accomplish- 
ed a few tears. This happened in the presence of Pocahontas, 
and the scene was frequently repeated, until at last Japazaws, 
affecting to be subdued by the manifest affliction of his wife, 
reluctantly gave her permission to visit the vessel, provided that 
Pocahontas would have the politeness to go with her. 

“The princess, always complaisant, and unable to witness 
any longer the apparent distress of her kind friend and hostess, 
consented to go on board the ship. There they were civilly 
welcomed, and first entertained in the cabin. The captain 
then found an opportunity to decoy Pocahontas into the gun+ 
room, on pretence of conferring there with Japazaws, but really 
because the kind-hearted Sachem, who had received ere this 
the brilliant wages of his sin, and began perhaps to relent, was 
unwilling to be known by the princess fo have been concerned 
in the plot against her liberty. When Argall told her, in his 
presence, that she must go with him to the colony, and com- 
pound a peace between her father and the English, she wept 
indeed in the bitterness of her soul; as for Japazaws and his 
wife, they absolutely howled with inconsolable and inconceiva- 
ble affliction. But the princess recovered her composure on 
finding herself treated with kindness ; and while she turned 
her face towards the English colony, (which she had not seen 
since Smith’s departure) with something even like cheerfulness at 
the prospect of doing good, her distressed guardian and his 
pliant spouse, with their copper kettle filled with toys, trudged 
merrily back to their own wigwam.” — Vol. I. pp. 42-44, 


The security which the truly Christian principles and con- 
duct of that lover of freedom, truth, and peace, Roger Wil- 
liams, procured for him, in the midst of the desolations of 
King Philip’s war, is recorded in the following terms. 


‘‘The manner in which the Narraghansett Sachems treated 
Roger Williams, at this period, amid all the excitement of 
suffering on the one side and success on the other, is worthy of 
everlasting remembrance. ‘That gentleman was one of the few 
English who remained at Providence, exposed to the full tor- 
rent of war, and with no other security than such as he attri- 
buted to long acquaintance, friendship, and good faith, with 
those who were now become the inveterate enemies, and were 
openly calculating upon the utter extermination, of his race. 
He had even the hardihood to reproach some of the Sachems 
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who frequently came to converse with him, for their cruelties ; 
and to threaten them with the sure, though it might be linger- 
ing vengeance of the English. ‘ Massachusetts,’ said he, ‘can 
raise thousands of men at this moment; and if you kill them, 
the King of England will supply their place as fast as they fall.’ 
‘Well!’ answered one of the chieftains, ‘let them come. We 
are ready for them. — But as for you, — Brother Williams, — 
you are a good man,-— you have been kind to us many years, 
—not a hair of your head shall be touched.’ This noble 
pledge, bearing upon the face of it the mark of the chivalrous 
spirit of Canonchet, was regarded throughout the war with the 
most sacred fidelity. It was not in vain that the young Sachem 
remembered the warm affection which his father had entertain- 
ed for his-English neighbour and confidant.’’ — Vol. I. p. 309. 


We hope that this “Indian Biography ” may attain ex- 
tensive circulation in the Western and Southern sections 
of the Union, as it cannot fail to be useful there. It will 
give the people authentic accounts of events concerning 
which they have hitherto been obliged to rely in a great 
measure on tradition and hearsay ; and may, perhaps, teach 
them more humanity than they are wont to display in their 
intercourse with Indians. If we cannot but regard our fa- 
thers’ treatment of their red neighbours with disapprobation, 
they certainly will not withhold their blame, for the mote in 
our brother’s eye always appears a bearn to ourselves. Thus 
those of them who have treated the Cherokees or Saques 
with rigor may be made to see the exceeding ugliness of 
their conduct, and peradventure, to change it. There are 
many serious persons who are of opinion that there is ample 
room for improvement. 





Arr. X.— Cheering Views of Man and Providence, drawn 
from a Consideration of the Origin, Uses, and Remedies 
of Evil. By Warren Burron. Boston. Carter, Hen- 
dee, & Co., 1832. 12mo. pp. xii and 264. 


Tuis book was evidently written, as intimated in the 
Preface, after much thought, and but little reading, on the 
important and deeply interesting topics discussed. The 
consequence is, as might have been expected, that the au- 
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thor, though he cannot be said to advance much that is abso- 
lutely new, writes generally, even in the inculcation of long 
established principles, with the freshness and earnestness of 
an original discoverer. Original, doubtless, many of these 
principles are to him, as he has found them not in books, but 
in his own thoughts and observations; so that, as he himself 
suggests, his testimony in their favor should be regarded as 
that of an independent witness. We do not believe in the 
tenableness of all his positions, nor in the conclusiveness 
of all his reasonings ; but we admire in many respects the 
spirit of the treatise, and think that it can hardly be read by 
any one, without promoting in him two virtues much needed 
in this world, patience and charity. 

Mr. Burton begins with that fruitful topic the sources of 
human misery ; he then considers the nature and conditions 
of happiness, and the means by which it may be and is 
promoted among mankind ; afterwards, he takes up the great 
subject of evit, much of which he traces to the changeable- 
ness of matter ; and aims to show that most of those wants, 
propensities, and excesses, which are often regarded as 
purely evil, are necessary to the present constitution of 
things, and the occasions of exceeding good. Having estab- 
lished these principles, as he conceives, by arguments drawn 
from a study of nature, he next investigates the history of 
God’s miraculous dispensations, beginning in the garden of 
Eden, and ending with the establishment of Christianity and 
in the history of all these dispensations he thinks he finds 
a full and perfect confirmation of his theory. This theory is, 
that evil, both physical and moral, is the inevitable result 
of the great arrangement of things, — one of the great contri- 
vances of the universe whose end is happiness, universal 
and everlasting. 

One or two extracts will help our readers to form an opin- 
ion of the merits and defects of this work. Mr. Burton’s 
views of war are thus expressed ; 


“The mightier conflicts of nations in war have not been 
without a similar tendency. Iam not entering into a defence 
of war; I am simply showing how Providence ordains good 
from events deemed most calamitous. ‘The occasions of arms 
may be truly insignificant, —a strip of land or a trifle in trade; 
a king’s wrath or a woman’s petulance ; but the consequences 
are mighty in the great system of human progress and destiny. 
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‘* Contemplate this country ; would she have been thus great 
in very youth, had it not been for the grasping avarice of 
another, rousing her own self-regard into effort and enterprise 
which have at length transformed a little one to a giant? Have 
not the nations of Europe battled each other into strength? I 
know that lands have been laid waste, and millions have per- 
ished by the weapons of war. So the reaped field is a waste, 
and the stalks and the straws of tillage mingle with the dust; 
but the grain has been saved to furnish nutriment for the 
present, and the seeds of nutriment for countless generations to 
come. Just soit has been in war. Although devastation and 
death have been wide and dreadful, yet at the same time intel- 
lect has been quickened, science has been advanced, the ele- 
ments of literature accumulated, and thoughts and sentiments 
generated, which perish not, which become a portion of mind 
here, and of memory for ever.’’ — pp. 96, 97, 

**Call me not an adyocate of war, because I state the fact, 
that some of man’s primary lessons have been written in blood, 
engraven on his pained nature by the destroyer’s steel and fire. 
The ages of ignorance, of mental supineness, and of tasking 
necessity are going by. The era of peace, I trust has come. 
Its gentle auspices are blessing my own beloved land. As the 
great conflicts for freedom shall one by one happily cease, civ- 
ilized Europe will be gladdened by the same. It may be cen- 
turies, however, before all in the tumultuous world shall beat 
the iron of war into the implements of quiet art. But centuries 
are as hours, a thousand years are as yesterday, when we take 
our stand, as it were, beside the throne of Providence, and look 
down, though but dimly, in company with that All-seeing One 
who measures the grand march of humanity by millions of our 
longest circles of duration.’ — p. 99. 


Speaking of the influence of religion in the formation of 
conscience he says: 


‘‘The belief in supernatural power has prevailed from the 
earliest ages of the world. Among the heathen, this power has 
been as it were broken into fragments, divided among thou- 
sands, whose characters although above human nature, still 
possessed its attributes and its vices. The pagan deities, nev- 
ertheless, were supposed to punish the violation of justice be- 
tween man and man, in some degree at least. The sentiment 
of right and wrong, even with them, must have been strength- 
ened by the thought that there were innumerable invisible eyes 
taking note of actions to be rewarded or punished in this life, 
and perhaps more severely and lastingly in the imagined future, 
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‘Tf so with believers in many and imperfect divinities, how 
much more deeply must these sentiments be impressed under 
Christian teaching. I believe that the difference between the 
morals of the Christian world and the Pagan, is owing princi- 
pally to the more intense and comprehensive fear of a super- 
natural, invisible government in the former. ‘To the subject of 
evangelical instruction, these scattered energies are all gather- 
ed into One infinite might, which created and controls the 
universe and all therein; and can continue all, or destroy all, 
with a single effort of one undivided will. The many eyes 
dispersed through creation, perhaps to behold, but possibly to 
be absent, or unnoticing, are gathered into one all-embracing 
vision which notices not only flagrant acts, but the least devia- 
tion from rectitude, and the minutest shades of character ; 
which numbers and weighs the very thoughts and feelings and 
motives of the mind, even those which are just starting into 
existence in the inmost recesses of the soul. This fear of the 
One Infinite Deity I believe to be the principal and all-impor- 
tant restraint to unjust actions, and in fact to all courses of 
conduct that are injurious to man, either in his private or social 
condition. If all do not possess it, the majority do, sufficiently 
to form a sentiment so strong and generally prevalent, that the 
few are withheld by the fear of human indignation and abhor- 
rence, if not by the fear of God.” — pp. 106, 107. 


We give one more extract, too characteristic of our author 
to be omitted: 


‘* A new era is now dawning upon the Christian world. As 
intellect advances and the philosophy of Scripture is under- 
stood, sense ceases to be the medium, and imagination the 
messenger, of religious communication to the soul. The fires 
of a material hell are going out. Men are beginning to see no 
punishments in the future but such as are in the very constitu- 
tion of things; and the natural chain of cause and effect is 
found never to be wrath-heated. Hitherto ministers of the 
gospel have confined themselves to certain topics that have 
been dwelt on for centuries, and which the prejudices of their 
profession and of people in general have deemed the only topics 
proper for the pulpit. ‘They have used over and over again, as 
did their professional ancestors, certain standing phrases which 
were hallowed in the associations of an audience by a scrip- 
tural origin and long usage. Like the priests of old, they have 
kept away the spirits of evil by consecrated formulas and charm- 
ed words. But to the better class of minds such ministrations 
are beginning to be a nausea to the taste, or opiates for sleep, 
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If men go church-ward to spend their time thus unpleasantly 
or profitlessly, it is because they think the support of reli- 
gious institutions important to the welfare of society. But if 
their regard to public good is not particularly exciting, they 
stay at home where they may find food and satisfaction to their 
minds. Many deem this indifference, distaste, and neglect 
an indication that religion is declining. But the truth is, they 
prove the natural and healthy progress of society. They give 
warning that the preacher must progress with it, or. his former 
hearers instead of longer stooping to listen, will stand perma- 
nently upright, with their faces onward and upward as they 
have begun to set them, disregarding his reiterated common- 
places altogether. These remarks apply not to all. Many of 
the clergy are suiting themselves to the new wants of the time 
as fast as the prejudices of the weaker members of a many- 
minded, many-hearted congregation will permit. They are 
elevating their hearers by teaching them the philosophy of their 
natures. They are leading them to contemplate how fearfully 
and wonderfully they are made, not through vague poetry, and 
with unstable sentiment, but through the clear medium and 
with the distinctness of unwavering reason. The human mind 
is thus revealed to itself as more worthy to be considered than 
moon or stars or any other work of the creative finger. It is 
felt to be the offspring of Divine inspiration, and in image of 
the Most High, to possess a glory set above the heavens.* If 
such be the teaching of appointed and venerated lips to auditors 
who cannot but admire the beauty and bow beneath the sub- 
limity of the outward universe, it will be strange, it will be 
contrary to their nature, if they do not honor and exalt that 
more beautiful and sublime creation within them, for. which 
this outward universe was so perfectly and wonderfully made.” 
— pp. 203 — 205. 


We did not sit down to give a formal review of this vol- 
ume, or to expose what we conceive to be its weak points. 
Before closing this short notice, however, we must be per- 
mitted to suggest a few cautions to those who are fond of 
speculating on ‘‘the philosophy of evil.” The common 
aphorism, ‘“‘ Whatever is, is right,” like aphorisms generally, 
is neither true nor safe, in any natural or common construction 
of the terms. There seems to be no occasion for lessening 
the aversion and abhorrence with which mankind, at the 
present day, are disposed to regard the acknowledged vices 
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of individuals or whole communities. We had better not 
cultivate a charity for other men’s faults on principles which 
will lead us to be equally charitable to our own. What is 
most wanted, at least in the moral world, is not a knowledge 
of the origin and uses of evil, but the application of its 
remedies. 





Art. XI.—1. Unitarians entitled to the Name of Christians. 








A Sermon, preached in Mill-Hill Chapel, October 30, 

1831. To which is added a Letter to the Rev. R. W. 

Hamilton, animadverting on some Passages in his ‘‘ Ad- 

dress to the Constituents of Airedale College.’ By Jo- 

sepH Hutron, LL. D. London, 1831. S8vo. pp. 45. 

2. The Religionists, designating themselves Unitarians, not 
entitled to the Christian Name. Being a Reply to a 
Sermon preached in Mill-Hill Chapel, Leeds ; denomi- 
nated ‘* Unitarians entitled to the Name of Christians. 
By Joseph Hutton, LL. D.” And a Defence of the Au- 
thor from Charges in the Letter appended to that Ser- 
mon, founded on certain Passages in his “ Address to the 
Constituents of Airedale College.” By Ricuarp Win- 
rer Hamitton, Minister of Albion Chapel, Leeds. Lon- 
don, 1831. 8vo. pp. 127. 

3. Unitarian Christianity Vindicated ; in Four Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, in Reply to his 
Pamphlet denominated, ‘ The Religionists, designating 
themselves Unitarians, not entitled to the Christian 
Name.” By Joseru Hutton, LL. D. London, 1832. 
Svo. pp. 144. 

4. Animadversions upon the Rev. Dr. Hutton’s Pamphlet, 
entitled ‘Unitarian Christianity Vindicated.” By Ricu- 
arp Winter Hamitton. London, 1832. 8vo. pp. 76. 

5. A Brief Notice of the Rev. R. W. Hamilton’s “ Ani- 
madversions upon the Rev. Dr. Hutton’s Pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ Unitarian Christianity Vindicated.’” 8vo. 


Tue Leeds Controversy in England, which has called 
forth the pamphlets above mentioned, originated in some 
aspersions which Mr. Hamilton, a Baptist Minister of that 
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place, saw fit, in a printed ‘ Address to the Constituents of 
Airedale College,’ to cast on the Unitarian body. After 
giving in the Address a brief history of Dissenting Academies, 
he had subjoined in a note these words: “The Author has 
not referred to the self-styled Unitarian academies. He 
confines himself to Christianity. Such could, therefore, 
have no more claim toa place in this catalogue than a school 
of Confucius in China, or the College of Dervishes in Ispa- 
han.” Not satisfied with unchristianizing Unitarians in this 
summary and insulting manner, he had, in another passage, 
impeached their character as men of integrity and honor, 
and, alluding, it is understood, to the conduct of Lady Hew- 
ley’s trustees, had pronounced them, in terms and without 
discrimination, guilty of ‘‘rapine” and “felony.” 

We admire the clearness, ability, and Christian spirit, with 
which Dr. Hutton repels these atrocious charges. His ‘‘ Ser- 
mon,’’ which we are happy to find has been published by the 
American Unitarian Association in their series of tracts, 
contains an unanswerable defence of the position, that all 
who as disciples submit themselves in good faith to the in- 
structions of Christ as a Teacher come from God, are entitled 
tothe name of Christian. Inthe “ Letter ” appended to the 
‘‘Sermon,”’ and in the “ Four Letters” afterwards addressed 
to Mr. Hamilton, he pursues that writer with great acuteness, 
somewhat playful and keen at times, but always urbane and 
forbearing, through all his ill-digested and passionate decla- 
mation, and proves the imputatians which he had attempted 
to fasten on Unitarians indiscriminately, to be as groundless 
as they were unprovoked and wanton. Mr. Hamilton in 
his “ Reply” and “ Animadversions”’ evinces considerable 
adroitness and talent, and great liveliness of imagination and 
command of language, but withal a flippancy and _reckless- 
ness of statement, and an impertinent dogmatism, which, so far 
as we are at liberty to make up a judgment from his publica- 
cations in this controversy, bring into serious question his 
character, not only as a Christian, but as an honest man. 
Alluding to this country in his usual contemptuous manner, 
he is pleased to say that “republican fame is as cheap as its 
institutions ”’ ; but we can assure him that if any writer worth 
noticing amongst us should so decidedly plant himself in the 
kennel, and begin the work of aspersing his betters, he 
would be put under ban in all good society. 
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Much of this controversy relates, as has been intimated 
before, to a question of local interest merely, the bestow- 
ment of Lady Hewley’s fund. Part of the proceeds of this 
charity, according to the terms of the bequest, is to be given 
to “ godly ministers of Christ’s holy Gospel ’ ; and the trus- 
tees, a majority of whom happen to be Unitarians, have 
thought proper to give it to “‘ godly ministers of Christ’s 
holy Gospel”’ indiscriminately, whether Unitarian or Trini- 
tarian. The legality of their conduct in this respect has 
been disputed, and the suit has gone into chancery, pending 
which it is a satisfaction to know that not a shadow of just 
suspicion rests on the upright and honorable intentions of 
our brethren in England, whether right in their understanding 
of the law or not. The information given in the following 
extract from Dr. Hutton’s ‘‘ Four Letters”? may be of use 
in correcting false impressions industriously circulated in this 
country. 


“‘Onthese charges of ‘disgusting faithfulness and shameful 
liberality,’ to use your own expressions, it would be perfectly 
needless for me to say a single word, to those who know any 
thing of the personal characters of the gentlemen whom you 
thus attack, and of some of whom, I should have thought, you 
might yourself have known, that they could not have been 
parties to such conduct as you impute. ‘The gentlemen of 
Dissenting persuasions who form the body of trustees,’ said 
Lord Brougham, in a judgment which he delivered on a part of 
this case, ‘are some of them well known to the profession of 
the law as able and skilful lawyers, others as respectable inhab- 
itants of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, who, no doubt, have 
acted on this, as on all other occasions, in the most conscien- 
tious manner.’ ‘I beg to be understood,’ he likewise observed, 
in the course of the same judgment, ‘that [ am the farthest in 
the world from casting any censure, or forming any harsh 
opinion, on the conduct of those worthy persons, the trustees, 
or of Mr. Wellbeloved, one of the most virtuous, pious, and 
learned men, who, [ will venture to say, adorn any church.’ 
And what say the commissioners for inquiring concerning 
charities, of the conduct of these trustees, after a particular 
investigation of it? After a full statement of the general mode 
in which the affairs of the charity are conducted, and its funds 
applied, they thus conclude —‘ and it does not appear to us, 
on inquiry into the administration, and examination of the 
books of accounts, &c. that the trusts are otherwise than duly 
performed, in all essential particulars, unless it is to be consid- 
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ered a departure from Lady Hewley’s intention, that part of the 
revenues should be applied in favor of Dissenting ministers, 
who entertain and preach Socinian or Unitarian doctrines of 
faith, or in the allowance of stipends to the widows of such 
ministers, and exhibitions to students brought up in those sen- 
timents,’ &c. On this last-mentioned point the commissioners 
not only suggest a doubt, but also subsequently give it as 
their opinion that the question ought to be submitted to the 
decision of a court of equity. They do not, however, in any 
respect impeach the conduct of the trustees, or throw out the 


slightest suspicion of intentional malversation on their part.” 
— pp. 98, 99. 


We also give part of the answer of the Trustees them- 
selves to the Attorney General’s information, made under 
oath. 


‘** These defendants say that, as trustees of the said charity, 
they are willing and desirous to act under the directions of this 
honorable court, but they humbly submit that they ought not 
to be removed from being trustees and managers of the said 
charity ; for these defendants insist that they were duly ap- 
pointed, according to the directions contained in the original 
deeds of trust of the said Dame S. Hewley, and they say that, 
since the periods of their appointment respectively, they have 
severally, conscientiously, and to the best of their ability, acted 
in the execution of the trusts of the said charity. — And these 
defendants say, that the said Dame S. Hewley did not, in the 
said original deeds of trust, or in her rules for the management 
of the said hospital, or in any other documents, to the best of 
their knowledge or belief, give any directions regarding the 
peculiar mode of belief, required to be entertained by the objects 
of the said charities, save that, according to the rules of the said 
almshouse, the alms-women are required to be of the Protestant 
religion; and these defendants say that, according to the best 
of their judgment and belief, the desire and intention of the 
said Dame S. Hewley, in founding the charity, was to encour- 
age the preaching and practice of pure Christianity, without 
any exclusive regard either to the peculiar forms of Protestant 
Dissenting worship, or to the particular doctrines inculcated by 
the different denominations or sects of Protestant Dissenters. — 
And these defendants say that it hath not been their practice 
to inquire what were the particular personal religious opinions 
of the applicants for the assistance of the said charity, but that 
their inquiries have been always made with a view to ascertain, 
as to the preachers, whether they were sufficiently learned to 
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read and understand the holy Scriptures, and were men of such 
godly character and conduct, as were likely, in their lives, as 
well as by their preaching, to promote Christ’s Holy Gospel, 
and were in such circumstances as to require pecuniary assis- 
tance from the said charity.— And these defendants say that 
so far is it from being true, as alleged in the said information, 
that they have shown an undue preference to the Dissenters 
commonly called Unitarians, that they say they have ascertained 
from inquiries made since the said information was filed, and 
they believe it to be true, that a very great majority of the 
preachers and widows, who receive stipends from the funds of 
the said charity, are what are commonly called Trinitarian 
Dissenters, and not what are commonly called Unitarians.”’ 
— pp. 99, 100. 


Dr. Hutton states his reasons at some length for rejecting 
the name Socinian. 


**Even Lord Chancellor Brougham,” he tells us, “‘ whose 
studies, — wonderfully multifarious and profound as they have 
been, — have not probably included much of theology, has 
discovered that the term Socinian is generally meant to give 
offence, and used as a ‘bad name,’ which, you know, we 
ought not to give to any animal. ‘If the question,’ said he, in 
a judgment which he lately delivered in the Court of Chancery, 
and which you have probably seen, ‘had been— Are you a 
Socinian or not — are your writings and your doctrines Socini- 
anism or not — are your congregations persons holding Socinian 
opinions or not? —I could easily imagine that the Rev. Mr. 
Wellbeloved and others connected with him might have a great 
objection to giving answers to such questions, because Socini- 
anism, or what is called the heresy of Socinus, is what no pro- 
fessors ought to be charged with — it is’ — (here his Lordship 
makes a little excursion out of our English dictionary, in which 
you will not, I think, object to accompany him) — ‘ dyslogistic, 
it is vituperative — it is unfair— it is not, I believe, applicable 
to the Unitarians, or to their doctrine, and therefore a man 
might object to the question, as a trap, or indeed an indignity.’ 
We are much obliged to his Lordship for granting us the pro- 
tection of the Court.’ — p. 56. 


It is not, however, on this account that Dr. Hutton objects 
to the name, but because the term is not truly descriptive of 
that class of Unitarians who believe in the simple humanity 
of Jesus Christ, and is totally inapplicable to Arians. He 
therefore requests Mr Hamilton, if he cannot conscientiously 
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call us Unitarians, to invent some other appropriate appella- 
tion for the whole body of those who hold that the Father 
alone is the supreme God. Referring to those who believe 
in the simple humanity of our Lord, he adds in a note: 


‘“‘T had thought of suggesting the epithet Humanitarians for 
this section of our body, but find that the sensitive feelings of 
yours might be wounded by our appropriation of it. ‘We heard 
a minister of some repute in Mr. Hamilton’s connexion,’ says 
a reviewer in the ‘ Monthly Repository’ for January, ‘exclaim, 
“They call themselves Humanitarians, forsooth! as if every 
Trinitarian did not also believe in the true and proper humanity 
of Jesus Christ.”’ It would really seem as if all the good 
names were preoccupied, and our opponents would leave us 
none but the nick-names to make our choice from. No sooner 
do we express a predilection for any particular appellation, than 
some one cries out, ‘ That’s ours’ — or, ‘ We have a right to 
that.’ We should be under a great obligation to any one who 
would discover for us a good descriptive name, to which no one 
could urge either a claim or an objection.” —p. 61. 


So then we are reduced to the necessity of advertising for 
aname. Perhaps we had better makea virtue of necessity, 
adopt the policy recommended by some of our friends, and 
forswear all names. Seriously, however, in our humble 
judgment there has been a great deal too much higgling and 
wrangling about names on both sides. It is not generally 
understood in regard to the common appellation of a party, 
except perhaps by the party adopting it, that it is accurately 
descriptive of their sentiments or practices; otherwise Mr. 
Hamilton’s own denomination would have again to go under the 
nickname, we suppose he would call it, of Anabaptists. We 
claim, as a sect, to be called Unitarians, or Liberal Christians, 
or smply Christians, on the same ground on which we are 
ready to call any other sect Orthodox, or Catholics, or 
Baptists, who choose to be thus designated. ‘Those who, 
like Mr. Hamilton, have not the magnanimity or the justice 
or the good sense to acknowledge the force of this argu- 
ment, will not probably acknowledge the force of any other. 
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sonal intercourse with, 157— duty 
of the rich to, 160. 

TIvtiea, meaning of, 251. 

Powhatan, anecdotes of, 391. 

Preachers, preparation of, 382 — of- 
fice of, 383. 

Private devotion, nature and duty of, 
258. 

Providence, Cheering Views of, no- 
ticed, 394. 


R. 
Reformers, or Reformed Baptists in- 
the Western States, some account 
of, 58 — their views of the Ancient 
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Gospel, 60 — of the Holy Spirit, 61 
—of regeneration, 62 — on bap- 
tism, 63—their union with the 
Christians, 67. 

Reinhard’s Plan of the Founder of 
Christianity, and his Memoirs and 
Confessions, reviewed, 364 — some 
account of his life and writings, 367 
— his religious opinions, 368 — his 
Sermons, 370 —his Christian Ethics, 
371—his plan of the Founder of 
Christianity, 374 —his Memoirs 
and Confessions, 380. 

Regeneration, Campbell’s views of, 
62 — Blanchard on, 125. 

Religious Institutions, article on, 253 
— growing neglect of, 254 — Sab- 
bath, 255 — public worship, 257 — 
private devotion, 258—the com- 
munion, 261, 

Revivals, Orthodox testimonies re- 
specting the evils and dangers of, 31, 
43 — Dr. Wood’s remarks on, 33 — 
Scriptural authority for, examined, 
38 — acknowledged effects of, 40. 

Right, idea of, 319 — criterion of, 320. 


Ss. 

Sabbath, observance of, 255. 

Salem, Correspondence between First 
and Tabernacle Churches in, re- 
viewed, 69. 

Scott, Walter, editor of The Evange- 
list, 47 — first preacher of reform 
in the West, 58. 

Sequel to The Well-Spent Hour, no- 
ticed, 91. 

Shane, Dr., his account of his visit to 
Monrovia, 101. 

Sherman, Capt., his letter respecting 
Monrovia, 99. 

Sierra Leone, account of, 200. 

Slavery, bearing of American Colo- 
nization Society on, 109— the So- 
ciety favorable to, 211—this de- 
nied, 306. 

Society, state of, in England, 1 —as 
affected by female education, 10 — 
by the state of the law, 14. 

Sparks’s Life of Gouverneur Morris, 
reviewed, 110. 

Sprague’s Lectures on Revivals, re- 
viewed, 29, et seq. 

Stewart, Dugald, his objections to Pa- 
ley, answered, 188. 


Stone, B. W.., his agency among the 


Western Christians, 49. 
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Stuart, Professor, his criticisms exam- 
ined, 245. 

Sullivan, W., his Discourse before the 
Mercantile Association, noticed, 24. 


=: 

Tabernacle Church in Salem, Corres- 
pondence of First Church with, 69. 

Tax, ministers supported by a, 338 — 
the most equitable way, 353 — ob- 
jections to a pew-tax, 356. 

Taylor,O A., his Translation of Rein- 
hard, reviewed, 364. 

Thatcher, B B.,his Indian Biography, 
386. 

Third Article of Bill of Rights, Re- 
port on, noticed, 337 — quoted, 341 
liberal interpretation of, 342 — ex- 
isting law and practice founded on, 
343 — amendment proposed, 344 — 
remarks on, 345 — an argument in 
defence of Third Article, 351 — 
proposes the best method of sup- 
porting public worship, 353 — time 
peculiarly unpropitious for its al- 
teration, 357 — objections to it an- 
swered, 358. 


U. 
Unitarianism, public disputation on, 
in Kentucky, 55 —- Alexander 


Campbell’s opinion of, 66—Ham- 
ilton’s Lectures on, 284 — Unita- 
rian controversy in England, 399. 
Unitarians, not exclusive, 74-— Hymns 
for, 180 — entitled to the Christian 
name, 400 — not Socinians, 403. 


Utility, not the criterion of right, 320. 
¥. 


Virtue, definition of, 193 — connex- 
ion between it and utility, 312 — 
virtue and utility regarded with 
different feelings, 313 — percep- 
tions of, different, 315 — moral ap- 
probation often bestowed without 
regard to utility, 318 —idea of 
right, 319 — criterion of right, 320 
= Paley’ s principles canvassed, 322 
— true theory of moral obligation, 
325 — distinction between “obliga- 
tion and motive, 328 — analysis of 
mental operations in respect to, 329 
— importance of the subject, 331. 


W. 

Wainewright’s Vindication of Paley, 
reviewed, 187 — in answer to Stew- 
art, 188—in answer to Gisborne, 
190 — in answer to Pearson, 192 — 
in answer to Brown, 195 — in an- 
swer to Whately, 198. 

Wakefield, E. G., Esq., his House- 
holders in Danger, reviewed, 1. 

Well-spent Hour, and Sequel to, no- 
ticed, 91. 

Whately, Dr., his remarks on Paley, 
examined, 198. 

Whitman’s Village Sermons, noticed, 
181. 

Willard, Dr., his Hymn Book, noticed, 
177. 

Worship, public, importance of, 257. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED, AND IN PREPARATION, 
BY GEORGE DEARBORN, 


71 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF GOLD, NEW-YORK. 





COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Now Published, the complete Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
with an Essay on his Life and Genius, by ArrHurR Murpny, Esa. 
In two octavo volumes. The whole arrangement of this edition of 
Johnson’s Works is different from that of any one heretofore pub- 
‘shed, either American or English—works of a similar class and 
character being placed under the same general head ;—it contains also 
twenty-seven publications of Dr. Johnson, not to be found in any pre- 
vious American edition. The style of stereotyping, printing, paper, 
and binding, and the low price at which |t is offered, will, it is believed, 
command for the work an extensive circulation. The following is an 
extract from the 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tue works of Dr. Johnson have so long stood the test of public opi- 
nion, that an apology for offering a new edition is hardly necessary. 
While a part of his works are advantageously known to the general 
reader, there are many of them, from various causes, which have not 
been so extensively read. Among these causes, may be stated the fact 
that some of them have never been published in this country at all; 
while others have never been contained in any uniform edition of his 
works. It may also be added, that so far as the works of Dr. John- 
son have been published, the price demanded for them has prevented 
their coming within the reach of the great mass of readers. 

The Political tracts of Dr. Johnson are but little known to the great 
mass of readers in this country. The author, with his usual vigour, 
entered fully into the political feelings of the times in which he lived. 
The relations between this country and Great Britain at that period, 
are, as a matter of history, interesting to all Americans. Dr. Johnson 
defended with much tenacity the original rights of the Indians, and 
denounced the wrongs imposed upon them by the English and French. 
In alluding to the war between the French and Englis sh, about the 
year 1756, “which began in this country, he says, “ The ‘American war 
between the French and us is therefore only a quarrel between two 
robbers for the spoils of a passenger.” And yet he equally defended 
the most odious features of government toward the colonies. A spe- 
nea of this may be found in a paper entitled “‘ Taxation no tyranny 
answer to the resolutions and address of the American Congress, 
tyol. ii. p. 425.) Could he have foreseen the progress < and ter- 
fthe struggle which was then commencing, he might have 
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nttered as a truth, what he then indited as a bitter sarcasm. ‘“ The 
heroes of Boston, if the Stamp Act had not been repealed, would have 
left their town, their port, and their‘trade, have resigned the splendour 
of opulence, and quitted the delight of neighbourhood, to disperse 
themselves over the country, where they would til! the ground, and fish 
in the rivers, and range the mountains, and be free.” 

As an essayist, Dr. Johnson may be placed upon a par with the 
writers of the Spectator. Although, in this species of his writing, 
there may not be found that sprightliness and lively manner which at 
once wins the attention, yet there is solidity and beauty which will 
bear thorough and close examination, and stand the severest test of 
scrutiny and time. 

There is-one consideration alone which should entitle the works of 
Dr. Johnson to anvattentive, and often repeated perusal. It is the per- 
fection of style and elegance of diction with which they are wnitten. 
In this they may be set down as models. 





CROKER’S BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


Now Published, the Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. including a 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides—by James Boswell, Esq.—a new 
edition, with numerous Additions and Notes, by John Wilson Croker, 
LL.D. F.R.S. in two octavo volumes—printed on fine paper, and 
bound in a new and handsome style. 

The additions which Mr. Croker has made to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, are numerous, and much enhance its interest; for although 
Boswell intended to be exceedingly accurate in all things he related, 
yet this accuracy was often connected with persons and things, which 
were well understood at the time he wrote—yet, to the general reader 
now, there is often an obscurity and deficiency, which need correction. 
“To clear up these obscurities—to supply these deficiencies—to re- 
trieve the obsolete, and to collect scattered circumstances—and so to 
restore the work as much as possible to its original clearness and fresh- 
ness, have been the main objects of the editor.” 

Mr. Croker has made the novel attempt of incorporating with Bos- 
well’s Life, numerous other authentic works connected with the bio- 
graphy of Johnson. The channels through which this information is 
obtained, were, by reason of copy-right, and the rivalry of biographers, 
closed to Mr. Boswell; but now being free, have afforded Mr. Croker 
an opportunity of making an important addition to the work. 

The following are the “publications which will be found in the whole, 
or - part, in the volumes of the present edition. 

. The whole of Mr. Malone’s edition of Boswell’s Life of ae 
4 valk 8v0."=" 

The whole of the first and most copious edition of E 
Tour to the Hebrides, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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3. The whole (though differently arranged) of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson, 1 vol. sm. 8vo. 

4. The whole of Dr. Johnson’s Tour in Wales, with Notes, by R. 
Duppa, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 

5. ‘The whole of an account of the early Life of Dr. Johnson, with 
his Correspondence with Miss Boothby, 1 vol. 16mo. 

6. A great portion of the Letters to and from Dr. Johnson, published 
by H. L. Piozzi, 2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Large Extracts from the Life of Dr. Johnson, by Sir I. Hawkins, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

8. All that had not already been anticipated by Mr. Boswell or Mrs. 
Piozzi, of the “ Apoththegms, Sentiments, and Opinions of Dr. John- 
son,” published by Sir I. Hawkins, in his edition of Johnson’s works. 

9. Extracts from Sketches of Dr. Johnson, by Thomas Tyers, Esq. 
a pamphlet, in 8vo. 

10. Extracts from Murphy’s Essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson, from 
Mr. Nichols’ and Mr. Stevens’ contributions to the Gentleman’s and 
London Magazines, and from the Lives and Memoirs of Cumberland, 
Cradock, Miss Hawkins, Lord Charlemont, the Wartons, and other 
wrry and acquaintances of Dr. Johnson. 

The whole of a Poetical Review of the character of Dr. John- 
lees ‘'< John Courtenay, Esq. in 4to. 





COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD BYRON IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


Now Published, the Complete Works of LORD BYRON, in 
Prose and Verszt. The whole being collected and arranged by 
Fitz Greene Hatreck, Esq. —embellished with a finely executed 
head of Byron on steel, from a painting by West—in one volume 
royal octavo. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron have been published in a variety 
of forms—but at no time, or in any country, has a uniform edition of his 
Prose and Poetical Works been attempted before the present. The 
edition now publishing in London, by Murray, contains so much of 
Byron’s Prose writing as is included in the Life by Moore—but in 
the American edition there are a great number of the Letters of Byron 
not to be found in the English copy. There is also in this edition a 
large collection of Poems not to be found in any previous American 
one. The present, therefore, is emphatically the first complete edition 
of the Prose and Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

In collecting and arranging the Letters and Prose Works, great 
care and labour has been bestowed by the American Editor. 

This edition is printed on fine paper, and bound in 4 vy and hand. 
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t LIBRARY OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


A sore of Works is now in course of preparation, the publication 
of which will commence early m the ensuing spring, to be entitled 
THe Liprary oF STanparp LITERATURE. It is intended to in- 
clude w@rks in most of the departments of Literature, and such only 
as are of acknowledged value—nothing being admitted which may 
not strictly be pronounced to come within the pale of Standard Litera- 
ture. 

The various “ Libraries” which are in course of publication in this 
country, are valuable acquisitions to the reading public, and presented 
in a form at once cheap and attractive. They combine a vast deal of 
information, thrown out in a manner which amuses while it instructs 
—and are unquestionably taking the place of that class of the works 
of fiction, whose only merit has been that they were new Novels or 
Romances. And it is undoubtedly true also, that these “ Libraries” 
have, with other causes, tended to raise the works of fiction to a higher 
standard than they have hitherto held. 

But the works of which these several “ Libraries” are composed, are 
most of them new, and a large portion of them prepared for the places 
they occupy—and while it is desirable that they should be read exten- 
sively, it is also equally desirable, that the works of older authors, 
which have long stood the test of public opinion, should also be pre- 
sented to the public in a shape that may come within the reach of the 
great mass of readers. 

The works which will compose the Library of Standard Litera- 
ture, have at no time been published in any connected Series. They 
are emphatically such as will be read as long as language continues to 
exist. 

The Library of Standard Literature will be published in royal 
12mo. size,—the stereotyping, printing, paper, and binding, to be in all 
respects first-rate workmanship, and uniform throughoui. 

The First of the Series (now in the hands of the Stereotypers), will 
contain 


”? 


THE WORKS 
OF 


EDMUND BURKE. 


In Three Volumes. 


Which will be sold at a retail price not exceeding three dollars 
per set, handsomely bound. It will be followed by ‘the Works of 
M‘ Kenzie, ieey Montague, Samuel Butler, Memoirs of ov! &c. 
&c. 


New-York, January 1833 
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This day published, the fifteenth number of the 
NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


to be continued monthly, and issued on the first day of 
the month. Price Five dollars a year. 


Having completed the second volume of the New- 
England Magazine, the pledge given at the commence- 
ment of the work is redeemed. It was an experiment of 
quite uncertain result; but we promised to give it a 
year’s probation. ‘The year has expired, and the ev ent, 
if it have not brought the realization of our hopes, has 
‘not disappointed our expectations. ‘The circulation of 
the Magazine has increased monthly. It is yet far from 
being a source of pecuniary profit; but the experiment 
thus far encourages us to enter on another year, with no 
less of hope and with more of confidence. 

It was originally intended to embellish the Magazine 
with a series of Portraits. This intention it was impossi- 
ble to fulfil during the first year. There is some diffi- 
culty in procuring original likenesses, and more in obtain- 
ing correct copies of. originals. ‘The fastidiousness of 
individuals in two or three instances has frustrated our 
design. But with all these discouragements, two por- 
traits have been inserted since the commencement of the 
second year, and the design will not be abandoned. We 
make no promises, the fulfilment of which depends upon 
the whims and caprices of others. A reliance on our 
own resources is the only basis of any pledge we may 
offer to the public. 

We tender our acknowledgements to many friends, for 
gratuitous assistance, and solicit a continuance of their 
kindness. Jos. T. BuckincHam. 


Epwin BuckincHam. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1832. 





{> The postage on this Magazine for any distance under one hundred miles, 
as established by law, is ten and one quarter cents each number ; for any distance 
over one hundred miles the postage is thirteen and three quarters cents each number. 
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NOTICE. 


The Christian Examiner is published once in two months, on the first day of 
March, May, July, Septen.ber, November, and January, making six numbers, of 
136 pages each, or two volumes, of 408 pages each, for every year, at $4 per an- 
num, payable on the delivery of the second number ; that is,on the Ist of May. 

All communications may be directed ‘ To the Editors of the Christian Exami- 
ner, care of Gray & Bowen,’ 








GRAY & BOWEN, 
NO. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A SECOND EDITION OF 
CHANNING’S WORKS, 


Being his Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies. pp. 600. 


This Edition contains the same matter as the first. It is intended, how- 
ever, for a more general circulation ; the price is therefore reduced to $1,50, 
which makes it one of the cheapest works now before the public. 


THE NEW YORK COLLECTION OF PSALMS AND 
HY wiNS for Social and Private Worship. Third Edition. 

Societies and others wishing for this Collection, can be furnished, by the 
quantity, on reasonable terms. 


ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHAR. 
ACTER. Addressed to those who are seeking to Jead a Religious Life. 
By Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral 
Care in Harvard University. Fifth Edition. 


A MEMOIR OF MISS HANNAH ADAMS, written by Her- 
self. With Additional Notices by a Friend. 


A NEW TRANSLATION of the BOOK OF PSALMS, 
with an Introduction. By Grorae R. Noyes, Author of a ‘ Translation 
of the Book of Job.’ 


‘We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. 
The religious public ave already indebted to Mr. Noyes’s labors for the “ Trans- 
lation of Job.” Those of our readers, and we hope they are not few, who are 
familiar with that work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification 
from this.’ — Christian Register. 


PLAIN LETTERS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. By 


the Rev. JonatHan Farr. 


‘These are indeed “plain letters,” and on not only important but a great 
variety of subjects. ‘They are written in an easy, familiar style, and abound 
in all sorts of suggestions as to Christian sects, controversies, doctrines, 
difficulties, and practices.’ - ~ Christian Register. 

















TABLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Abstracted from Vater’s ‘Synchronistischen Tafeln,’ by Francis 
CuNNINGHAM. 


“This work, of absut foriy pages, will be found a very convenient and 
useful manual tor studeats in history.” — Christian Register. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 


ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. ‘Third Edition. 12mo. 

The London Ectectic Review (a Trinitarian work) for November, 
1831, after some explanations respecting certain alterations in this 
work, speaks of it in the following manner: 

‘Having given this explanation, we repeat our recommendation of the work 
so ably executed by the Editor. It is not one of the least remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the history of Biblical literature, nor very honorable to our own 
country, that such a publication as this should issue from a foreign press, and 
that to an American Editor we are indebted for the only impression which 
has yet appeared of the Common Version of the New Testament conformable 
to Griesbach’s text.’ 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed by 
Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 

‘Whatever may be thought of some of the principles of Carpenter’s plan, 
the Editor of this work has rendered a valuable service to the public, by car- 
rying out these principles in the arrangement of the Gospel narratives, and 
furnishing us*with a Harmony decidedly preferable, we think, to any other, 
in a much more convenient form, and combining all the advantages which 
arise from an orderly distribution of events and a juxtaposition of parallel 
passages.’ ‘It is no inconsiderable recommendation of this publication, that it 
is strictly what it purports to be, “ A Harmony of the Gospels.”’ — Christian 
Examiner. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


‘The stories are told ina lively and impressive manner, and are made to 
inculcate good temper and virtuous habits. | We are particularly pleased with 
the examples that may incite to kindness, forgiveness, resignation, watchful- 
ness, gratitude, and filial affection. It is a neat and entertaining book.’ ~ Ed- 
ucaiion Reporter. 


IN PRESS. 


DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By WutiaMm 
Exviery Cuannine, D. D. 12mo. (This volume is composed entirely 
of discourses never befure published.) 
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